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PREFACE. 

This little book embodies a course of Addresses 
delivered at Wokingham in the Lent of 1883, to 
Sunday School teachers and others interested in 
religious education. They were intended to further 
a scheme formed under the auspices of the Oxford 
Diocesan Board of Education, to promote higher 
religious education among the cultivated Church- 
people of the Diocese, by means of lectures and 
examinations, and by direction in theological read- 
ing. The lines of study suggested in this scheme 
are in the Holy Scriptures, Church History, and 
the Prayer Book. Special subjects are chosen 
each year, text-books are named, and lectures 
given in connexion with them. 

The object of the Addresses, therefore, is to 
supplement the text-books rather than to take 
their place. This explanation will account for 
many obvious deficiencies in the present work. 
Other faults and deficiencies, it is feared, can find 
no such excuse. But as the addresses were found 
suggestive and helpful to some of those who heard 
them, it is hoped they may be of use to others 
also. 



VI PREFACE. 

Reference is often made to the present writer^s 
' Notes on S. Matthew,' in the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools; and special acknowledgment is due 
for the use made of the late Professor Mozley's 
work on Miracles, the Bampton Lectures for 1865, 
in Lecture IV (pp. 60-64). In the remarks on the 
poetical element in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Lecture III, much use was made of Bishop Lowth's 
* Sacred Literature/ and in Lecture VI, Professor 
Westcott's Notes on S. John in the 'Speaker's 
Commentary ' were frequently consulted. 

A. C. 

June 4, 1884. 
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IRST let me say a few words about the 
object of these addresses. They are, as 
you know, an endeavour to assist some of 
you in the preparing for an examination, and all of 
you in your lessons in the Sunday-school. 

I do not, however, propose always to keep the 
examination in view or to confine myself to what 
is usually taught in school. But my aim shall be 
to give freshness to your belief — depth to belief and 
width and interest to your thoughts about the 
Gospel. I shall therefore think rather of your 
own minds than of your examination or your 
teaching, and this I think will be best for both 
in the end. 

Our subject is the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
this first address shall be on the meaning and 
history of the word * gospel' and on the life and 
work of the Evangelist St. Matthew. 

The Gospels form a part of the New Testament. 
We speak of the New Testament as a book made 
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up of the Gospels and Epistles. This is indeed 
one meaning of New Testament, and one meaning 
of gospel or gospels, but it is not the most instruc- 
tive or the truest meaning of either. And, as this 
is not merely a question of words or names, but 
really important, I will make a few remarks first 
on the term '^ New Testament." New Testament 
means to us nothing more or less than a book so 
called to distinguish it from another book called 
the Old Testament. But if we ask what " testament ** 
means, the only answer can be that it is a Latin 
word in an English form meaning " a will " and 
that it represents a Greek word which sometimes 
bears the same meaning of " a will." The Greek 
word, however, though it does sometimes mean 
" a will," in the New Testament, with the possible 
exception of a single passage, never means "a will," 
but always " a covenant.^' And if we go one more 
step back we find that the Hebrew word, which the 
Greek word represents, and which the Latin and 
English words ought to represent, means " cove- 
nant " and nothing else than " covenant.'' 

The New Testament, then, means the *' New 
Covenant." And there is something to be said 
about " new." " New," as we learn from the Greek, 
is applied not to that which had no previous exist- 
ence, but to that which is for the first time brought 
into use or which is lately discovered. When we 
speak of a new house, we mean a house which is 
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lately built, but when we speak of a new planet, 
we mean a planet lately discovered, which many 
have existed millions of years. In this sense the 
covenant is new — it is newly revealed, it is as old 
as the eternal purposes of God ; but Jesus Christ 
discovered it to us, and for the first time brought 
to light the promise which was latent in the Old 
Covenant. 

And now you see how important it is to keep 
the proper word " covenant " instead of " testa- 
ment." By keeping the word " covenant " we show 
the unbroken connexion between the ojd and new 
dispensation. We see how the repeated covenants 
of God with His people lead up to and are finally 
consummated in the New Covenant which Christ 
made with His disciples, and through them with us, 
on the night of the Last Supper. 

But we could never understand our part in this 
New Covenant, or compact between God and man 
through Christ, unless we had full knowledge of 
the works and words and life of Jesus. This the 
Gospel gives us, and this is the true connexion 
between the Gospel and the New Covenant. 

And now let us return to the word '* gospel." 
It means, as you know, " good tidings." At first 
sight this word seems to stand alone ; it is thought 
to start with Christianity and to have no special 
connexion with Jewish history or the Old Covenant. 
But it is not so, for it is closely connected with the 
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thought of the kingdom of God. It is not any good 
tidings, but the special announcing of the kingdom 
of God. And this kingdom of God was the bright 
ideal ever present to the inspired eye of the Hebrew 
prophet. It was the promise which, in the darkest 
periods of Hebrew history, raised and cheered the 
finest spiritual natures. To use the words of a 
great thinker^ "The pious Jew overlooked the 
immediate prospect of his nation, to fix upon a 
remoter horizon which was illuminated by a mys- 
terious glory, and gleamed with a knowledge and 
perfection of which he had no accurate conception, 
but which still raised the future above the present 
day of the nation, and represented the latter only 
as a journey towards that future day." 

The Gospel, then, is the announcement of the 
approach of this vision of delight and of the coming 
of the king of this glorious kingdom, towards which 
the thoughtful Jews looked forward with a tremu- 
lous and eager anxiety which the calmer tempera- 
ment of the West can hardly understand. The 
words of the Baptist, " the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand/' would send a thrill through Israel. Each 
would have dreamed his own dream, each would 
have drawn his own picture of the kingdom, but all 
would connect it with a great deliverance, and into 
the minds of all would come two signal prophetic 
types of the final deliverance in the latter days — 

* Professor Mozley. 
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the deliverance from Egypt, and the deliverance 
from Babylon ; and with the type, the images and 
the very language of the prophets would recur to 
them. They would see, as in a vision, a glorious 
march to freedom, over the desert on the East 
or South ^. Therefore it is that John, like the 
herald or forerunner of a mighty host, appears in 
the desert proclaiming the approach of the great 
King, and bidding the way to be made ready for 
His feet. This is the true meaning of " the voice of 
one crying in the desert," and not, as is sometimes 
thought, the voice of the lonely preacher whose 
preaching no man regards. 

John, then, was the first Evangelist, and the true 
meaning of the Gospel is the " glad tidings of the ad- 
vent of the kingdom.'* Very soon, however, the word 
came to mean more. The Gospel did more than 
announce the coming of the King. It described His 
wonderful growth, it recorded His laws. His gracious 
words, and His works, and told the story of His 
sufferings and death. This secondary meaning of 
the word is found in Matt. xxvi. 13, where Christ 
himself says "wheresoever this Gospel shall be 
preached in all the world," &c. And then the 
word came to be used for a summary of the great 
Christian doctrines founded on these facts. 

As to the Saxon expression " gospel " or " god- 

* Numb, xxiii. 21, 22; Ps. Ixviii. 4-7 ; Is. xliii. 18, 19 ; xl., where 
see Bishop Lowth ; see also notes on Matt., Cambridge Bible, p. 96. 
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Spell," meaning ** good tidings ^/' we are, I believe, 
the only Western nation who have a native or 
vernacular word for gospel. The other nations 
have simply naturalised the Greek word — the Ger- 
mans calling it Evangelium^ the French Evangile, 
the Italians Evangelio, and so on. I think we shall 
all admit the beauty of our familiar •' Gospel," 
hallowed as it is by a thousand associations ; but 
there is this drawback, that it has no sister word for 
"preacher" or "herald of the Gospel" correspond- 
ing in sound, like the French ^vangile and ^vange* 
liste; and in this way the message and the messenger, 
the evangel and the evangelist, became separated. 
But this is comparatively a matter of little import- 
ance. 

We now proceed to speak of the Evangelist, or 
bearer of the good tidings. Taking the strict sense 
of the word " gospel " as the announcement of the 
kingdom, John the Baptist was, as we said, the 
first Evangelist; in this sense too Jesus was an 
Evangelist. He too, according to the letter of the 
Greek Testament, evangelised^ preparing men for 
His own coming, and preaching that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. 

But, in the secondary sense of the word " gospel," 

* See however Skeat (Etym. Diet), who gives as the primary 
meaning of " godspell," narrative of God, i. e. of Christ. If this be 
so, it is only in a secondary sense that it is an exact equivalent of 
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the narrative of the Saviour's life and work, four 
men have ever won from the Church, and have 
held as by a divine right, in a pre-eminent sense 
beyond all others, the honoured name of Evan- 
gelist. 

From the earliest ages of the Church, from the 
very first generation of Christianity, four histories 
of the Saviour's life have descended to us. They 
are anonymous — containing no claim of author- 
ship ; like the Baptist, they are voices of those 
who cry — the name and titles of the herald are 
merged in the importance of his message. But 
the Church has not allowed the names of the 
donors of this most precious heritage to fall from 
remembrance. She has made for the Evangelists 
the claim which they themselves ignored. The 
first Gospel, then, has been assigned by the voice 
of all antiquity to the Apostle St. Matthew, 

For the particular evidence of this, and the 
testimonies of early Christian writers in support 
of it, I refer you to the works which you are 
advised to consult. 

I will, however, say a few words about St. 
Matthew himself, and about the form and charac- 
teristiqs of his Gospel, and of the way in which 
it came to be edited. 

First, as to his name. You know there is a slight 
difficulty; for in the first Gospel the call of a pub- 
lican named Matthew is described, whereas in the 
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Other two synoptic Gospels the publican, whose 
call is described in precisely similar terms, is named 
Levi. Controversy has accordingly seized upon 
this discrepancy, and some have contended that 
Levi and Matthew are not to be identified. But it 
is indeed difficult to believe that two incidents so 
similar, or rather identical, should have occurred in 
the same little town to two different publicans. 
The discrepancy of name is hardly a difficulty in a 
country and at an epoch in which persons often bore 
two names and not unusually adopted a new one 
on the occasion of a crisis in their lives. The name 
Matthew signifies " the gift of the Lord," and was 
possibly, even probably, assumed by the Evangelist 
when he was chosen to be an apostle of the Lord. 

Here, I think, the position or status of Matthew 
at the time of his call deserves some notice. He 
was a publican or tax-gatherer — a, financial agent 
in the government of Herod Antipas. Now let 
us try to realise what this meant. At Rome, the 
collection of the taxes from subject provinces was 
arranged by wealthy agents, called Publicani (our 
word publicans), who, to use a technical term, 
"farmed" the taxes, i.e. paid the government a 
sum for the right of collection, and then made 
whatever profit they could from the oppressed pro- 
vincials on whom their sub-agents, with merciless 
severity and practised cruelty, imposed intolerable 
burdens. A similar system prevails in Asia Minor 
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and other portions of the Turkish Empire at this 
day. In such a system Matthew or Levi before 
his conversion bore a part. 

Everything that makes life grievous and painful 
gathered round the name and connected itself with 
the calling of the tax-gatherer — poverty, exaction, 
wanton cruelty, invasion of the most sacred rights of 
family life, the shame and pressure of a foreign domi- 
nation. And all these evils were intensified in a small 
despotism — because the tyrant's eye can visit and 
his arm reach the remotest comer of his rule. 

Now the tetrarchy or, as his courtiers proposed to 
call it, the kingdom of Herod Antipas was a small des- 
potism. The whole length of Palestine was not more 
than about 140 miles, less than the distance between 
London and Manchester ; its average breadth was 
about 40 miles. But the dominions of Antipas com- 
prised hardly more than a third of this little country. 

Then the cruelty of government is still more un- 
checked when the small despotism is under the suze- 
rainty and protection of a sovereign state ; because 
in that case the tyrant is nearly secured against suc- 
cessful rebellion, resistance to him means defiance 
to superior force in the background, and, as you 
know, this was the position of Palestine. It was 
ruled at this epoch partly by a Roman Procurator, 
partly by petty kings subject to the Roman control, 
very much as some of the Indian principalities are 
subject to the British Crown. 

c 
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Consequently the publican or tax-gatherer in 
Palestine was the object of universal scorn, and of 
an intensity of hatred, which it would be difficult 
for our Western imagination to conceive, were it not 
that something akin to the same hatred, without the 
same justification, towards the dominant authority, 
existed in unhappy Ireland. The publican was an 
outcast from society. He was classed with sinners. 
He would be passed without recognition in the street. 
It would be defilement to eat with him. Lastly — 
and this is a remarkable instance of the irony of 
history — Matthew the publican, whose every word 
the Church has treasured for ages as not least pre- 
cious of the most revered and most truthful records 
of our Master's life, would not, while he lived, have 
been permitted to bear any testimony whatever in 
a Jewish law-court. In Palestine the publican was 
more than an outcast, he was a traitor to his country ; 
more than that, he was a traitor to the Messianic 
hopes of his nation. There could be few indeed 
among the publicans of Palestine who had not 
abandoned all hope of a Saviour in the line of 
David, who had not given up the theocracy, who 
had not lowered the idea of the kingdom of God 
to the rule of a profligate, sensual, and entirely 
worldly despot ; who were not altogether earthly in 
their notions and destitute even of the mistaken 
enthusiasm of the zealot ; who were not prepared 
to dissociate themselves from their brethren ; who 
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had not lost all self-respect ; who were not careless 
about public report ; whose hearts were not steeled 
to rapacity, injustice, oppression ; who were not 
prepared to take the widow's mite and the orphan's 
portion, and by fair means or by foul to swell the 
tyrant's purse, and to minister to his cruel schemes 
or evil pleasures. 

I believe that each item in this dark category 
might be proved by reference to ancient writers. 
But at the same time it must be taken as the descrip- 
tion of a class and not of individuals. And in every 
class, however degraded or abandoned, there are 
always individuals of a nobler type, who rise far 
above the morality of those around them, with 
whom circumstances may have pressed them to 
associate. Such an one St. Matthew may have 
been, nay must have been, for the great heart- 
searcher's unerring eye saw in the humble and 
despised publican a prince of the new Israel, a 
preacher of the kingdom of God, a mighty apostle 
and evangelist. 

And yet, though St. Matthew possessed a 
character which was, at least potentially, far supe- 
rior to his class, he would not escape the odium 
attached to his calling; all that we have said 
would be ascribed to him, except possibly by 
a narrow circle who knew him well. It must there- 
fore have been a surprise, it may even have been 
an offence, to some of the disciples of Jesus when 

C 2 
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He called upon Matthew the publican to follow 
Him. Nothing could appear more startling or 
more improbable. 

St, Matthew is placed in the second of the three 
groups into which we find the list of the Apostles 
divided ; and in that group third, except in the list 
given in his own gospel, where he appears last, with 
the addition of the opprobrious title "publican" — 
two "notes" of the evangelist's humility. The triple 
division in the apostolic lists raises various interest- 
ing questions, into which I do not propose to enter 
now, but ask you to regard such division as a sign 
of order even in the infant Church, based upon dif- 
ference of character or varying dignity in work and 
office. 

As to the rest of St. Matthew's life, and as to 
his death. Holy Scripture is silent, and tradition 
has very little to say. Here again I refer you to 
the manuals which are recommended to you\ 

I will now turn from his life to speak of his great 
life's work ; and first, as to the form of the gospel 
generally. We observe, subject only to certain 
varying conditions, a similarity and almost an 
identity of plan in the delivery of the gospel. 

Remember here that we have not only the four 
Gospels as examples of form, but also the apo- 
stolic discourses recorded in the Acts, which are in 
fact epitomised Gospels. In all of these, as careful 

^ P. 8 in notes on St. Matthew, Cambridge Bible. 
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analysis would show, the same line is followed. 
And it is interesting to recognise in this line a 
form prescribed by the Master Himself. There 
are three instances in which Christ sets forth a 
gospel in short : in the discourse in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, in the answer to John's disciples, 
in the conversation on the way to Emmaus \ In 
each of these instances the line taken is to show the 
correspondence between the words of prophecy and 
the life of Christ, between the predicted and the 
actual Messiah: ^^ ought not the Christ to have 
suffered these things" is the key-note to this 
Gospel. Of course in preaching to the Gentiles 
it was necessary to adopt a different line. And 
one of the most instructive things in Scripture is 
to notice the uniform way in which this distinction 
Is observed ; sometimes in a fashion so subtle 
that only close observation can detect it. The 
gospel delivered at Caesarea to Cornelius, at Lystra, 
and at Athens, differs from the gospel delivered 
at Jerusalem, ?it Iconium, and at Antioch, precisely 
as we should expect the gospel to differ in form 
when delivered to Jew and Gentile respectively. 

Of these two types the first is that which St. 
Matthew followed. He wrote for his fellow-coun- 
trymen, conveying to them in the Aramaic dialect, 
the vernacular language of the Palestinian Jews, in 
the form and in the rhythm which were familiar 

^ Luke iv. Matt. xi. Luke zziv. 
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to them, the divine pathetic story of a suffering and 
triumphant Messiah. 

Here let me pause to make two remarks. First, 
when we say St. Matthew wrote, this is in itself 
a striking fact, because with Jewish teachers of 
that day it was most unusual, perhaps it was un- 
precedented, to commit their thoughts to writing. 
Even the enormous mass of Jewish literature called 
the Talmud lived only in the faithful memories of 
a succession of disciples. Christ Himself left no 
written memorials. The fact that St. Matthew 
wrote, therefore, requires an explanation. And 
tradition gives that explanation. It is recorded 
that the Evangelist, after labouring many years in 
Palestine, determined to carry the gospel to dis- 
tant regions, — to Ethiopia, India, Parthia, or Mace- 
donia. But before he left them he bequeathed, 
as a memorial to his converts, a written gospel. 
In what language was that gospel? This is the 
second point which I wished to remark upon. 
The answer is that in all probability St. Matthew 
wrote in Aramaic, and that the gospel which we 
now possess is a translation, probably made by St. 
Matthew himself, from the Aramaic edition. His 
education and work as a tax-gatherer in Galilee 
would have given him the requisite power for doing 
this — namely, equal facility with the Greek and 
Aramaic dialects. 

The arguments in support of this conclusion are 
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to be found in the little book which has been 
recommended to you \ Evidence in favour of St. 
Matthew's intensely national feeling, of his He- 
braism in style and thought, of his view of Christ 
as the last and greatest of the prophets^ may be 
collected by every attentive reader of this Gospel. 
The language and references of the Gospel precisely 
agree with what history and tradition have re- 
corded of the Evangelist. He is a Hebrew writing 
for Hebrews. Step by step, as the Saviour's 
life advances, it is illustrated and tested by the 
words of prophecy. Each utterance of the new 
law is contrasted expressly or implicitly with the 
law of Moses. The history of Israel is reflected 
in the life of the Son of Man, who is the typical 
descendant of Abraham. 

St. Matthew alone of the three synoptists writes 
as an eyewitness. Hence it has sometimes caused 
surprise, that in interesting detail, in vividness of 
description and minuteness of observation St. Mat- 
thew's narrative falls short of those of St. Mark 
and St. Luke. But this is, after all^ not unnatural. 
We have seen in quite recent days such books as 
Macaulay's History of England, and Freeman's 
Norman Conquest, describing with the most accu- 
rate pen, and in the most vivid language, scenes 
which no eyewitness has narrated with the same 
brightness of description and delicacy of touch. 

*■ St. Matthew, in Cambridge Bible for Schools, pp. 11-14. 
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It is enough for the eyewitness if he describe 
briefly and truthfully the momentous scenes in 
which he has borne a part. It is his successor 
who gathers together fragments of observation from 
every side, and who often seeing better than the 
immediate witness the most telling points, is then 
enabled to paint a bright and varied picture. 

But, if criticism may venture to touch even the 
inspired Evangelist in one respect, how can the 
faithful and loving Christian heart fully discharge 
its debt of gratitude to this great teacher who 
alone has preserved to undying memory the full 
report of the Sermon on the Mount, the charge to 
the Apostles in chap, x., the great series of pro- 
phetic parables in chap, xiii., the denunciation of 
Scribes and Pharisees in chap, xxiii., the parables 
of the Passion chap, xxv., the predictions of the 
fall of Jerusalem, and of the Second Advent. No 
instance is there more decisive of the reversal of 
human calculations, and of the effect of conversion 
to God, than this of the hated publican becoming 
the loving and loved disciple, the slave of a tyrant 
and the oppressor of his race becoming the servant 
of God and a teacher of Israel 
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HE entrance of Jesus Christ upon His 
ministry is marked, or rather preceded, by 
His baptism and His temptation. These 
two events are closely connected in the narrative of 
the Gospel ; a connexion which is doubtless not 
without meaning and teaching for us. In both there 
is much that is mysterious, much that we cannot 
wholly fathom : but both are so essential to the life 
and work of Jesus Christ, and to our own life in 
Him, that they deserve most careful thought. 

First, let us take the word " baptism " and " to 
baptize." The custom of our own Church, and 
indeed of all the Churches in the West, of sprink- 
ling the infant, makes us forget that the proper 
meaning of "baptism" is immersion ; to "baptize** 
is to bathe, to plunge, to sink in water. This, the 
proper and original meaning of the word, must 
not be forgotten if we wish to present at all vividly 
to ourselves the figurative use made of the rite 
of baptism by the New Testament writers, and 
especially by St. Paul, 
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The rite itself was by no means new. The 
obvious and beautiful symbolism by which the 
cleansing of the body by water was the outer sign 
of an inner purification of the soul is found in all 
ancient religions. It is not irrelevant to mention 
this, nor is it only by way of illustration. It is 
intended to show that Christ adopted and sancti- 
fied for the use of His Church a custom and a rite 
which would be ratified by the religious sense of 
all mankind in every age, and find a deep response in 
the hearts of men to whom the gospel was preached. 

With the Greeks, for instance, the first step 
towards the propitiation of an offended deity was 
purification — the typical cleansing with lustral 
water of the guilty person, and, when needful, of 
the guilty house, preparatory to the atoning sacri- 
fice. When the hero Orestes seeks refuge with 
Athene, he first assures her that his guilty hand 
has been cleansed " with running streams." There 
is another passage of surpassing pathos in Greek 
tragedy which I cannot refrain from quoting. It 
occurs in the drama of Ajax, by the Athenian poet 
Sophocles. The hero has prepared himself to die, 
but before he dies he will purge away his sins in 
the first running stream : — " I go to bathe," he 
says, 

"Where the fair meadows slope along the shore, 
That having washed away my stains of guilt, 
I may avert the goddess's dire wrath." 

{.Dean Plumptris translation of Sophocles,) 
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I may add that, when Ajax here speaks of 
" washing away his stains of guilt,*' he means put- 
ting away his stained life by the atonement of 
death, — a thought which bears upon the connexion 
in Christian teaching between baptism and death. 

It is needless to illustrate this further. When 
Shakspere makes Lady Macbeth say, "a little 
water clears us of this deed," he implies the ra- 
tionale of a rite which can perhaps be traced 
farther back into the depths of history than any 
other religious ceremony. 

To the Jew baptism or lustration by water 
would have special significance. All ceremonial 
impurity was to be cleansed away by lustrations. 
The priests were particularly careful to purify 
themselves by washing (Exod. xxix. 4). For this 
purpose the laver of brass was placed between the 
tabernacle of the congregation and the altar, so 
that Aaron and his sons when they entered the 
tabernacle of the congregation "should wash with 
water that they die not " (Exod. xxxix. 20). It is 
a point of especial interest that in the consecration 
of the high priest three things were needed — lus- 
tration or baptism, anointing with oil, sacrifice, — a 
ritual which seems to add meaning to the baptism 
of the Saviour, who is our great High Priest. 

In later times proselytes were baptized, and 
baptism came to be regarded as a symbol of a fresh 
departure in a new scheme of life. This explains 
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the question put to John : " Why baptizest thou, 
then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither 
that prophet ? " How could John baptize if he were 
not intending to found a new school or sect? It 
was the outward mark of a change. What was the 
change that John the Baptist was intending to 
introduce into Israel ? 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, also gives an ac- 
count of John's baptism. I call your particular 
attention to this because Josephus was a Pharisee, 
and therefore in reading his words we see what a 
very different meaning baptism had to the Pharisees 
generally, and to John the Baptist, and to our 
Lord. He says that many of the Jews considered 
that Herod was punished by God for what he did 
against John, that was called the Baptist ; for 
Herod slew him, who was a good man, and com- 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue (a/ocVr/), and 
practising righteousness towards one another, and 
piety towards God, so to come to baptism : for the 
washing with water would be acceptable to Him, if 
they made use of it not for the remission of any 
sins, but for the purification of the body, since as 
they knew (8?}) the soul had already been purified 
by righteousness. (Ant. xviii. v. a.) What light 
that throws upon our Lord's words, " the righteous 
who need no repentance"! 

I think those are striking words for many reasons, 
and especially because they point to a most in- 
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structive contrast between the real interest and 
meaning of John's baptism and the meaning which 
must have been put upon it by many of his con- 
temporaries. 

The words of the Evangelist contradict the words 
of Josephus. St. Matthew tells us that John's 
baptism was a baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins ; Josephus expressly states it was 
not for the remission of sins. Confession of sin, 
loud and open confession, was, according to the 
Gospels, a condition of John's baptism ; Josephus 
represents the Baptist as actually warning men 
against the thought that they had any sins to 
confess, for "the soul had been already purified 
by righteousness." Then remark this, that what 
Josephus, in his scornful and mistaken religious 
pride, asserted in general of those who came to the 
baptism of John was in fact true of One, but of 
One only, who approached with spotless soul, un- 
stained by any sin, to submit Himself for our sakes 
to that ordinance, because " He came to fulfil all 
righteousness." 

We have now reached a point where we may 
consider more minutely the baptism of Jesus Christ. 
And so far we have seen that baptism or lustration 
of some kind was a natural and universal symbol of 
the purification of the soul, that it was used among 
the Jews in the case of proselytes, and therefore 
indicated a change or revolution in religious life. 
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that its real meaning in regard to the Jews them- 
selves was greatly misrepresented by Josephus, 
who probably reflects the Pharisaic feeling of our 
Lord's day. 

Let us now examine the true account of the 
baptism. I will not say much about the place^ 
though there are some interesting questions about 
that. The Synoptists do not mention the scene of 
the Saviour s baptism. But in St. John i. 2S we 
read^ " these things were done in Bethabara beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing." In the Re- 
vised Version, for Bethabara we read Bethany. 
The precise site of this Bethany is not known, but 
it was beyond the Jordan, and Captain Conder, in 
his •'Tent- work in Palestine," says that Bathania 
was the well-known form, used in the time of 
Christ, of the old name Bashan. He adds that the 
name " Abarah" is given by the natives to one of 
the main fords *' where the Jalud river flowing from 
the valley of Jezreel debouches into the Jordan." 
This would account for the reading Bethabara in 
our Bibles, and fix the site of the baptism. Another 
place on the Jordan mentioned in connexion with 
John's baptism is Arnon, meaning springs or wells. 
This has also been identified with a place '^ close 
to the passage of the Jordan near Succoth, and far 
away from that near Jericho." 

When Jesus came from Galilee to the Jordan to 
be baptized, a day's journey from Nazareth, He 
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would witness such a scene as Dean Stanley has 
described, who once stood on the banks of the 
Jordan when a crowd of pilgrims were being bap- 
tized in its waters. He says, "The sacred river 
rushes through its thicket of tamarisk, poplar, 
willow, and agnus castus with rapid eddies, and 
of a turbid yellow colour, like the Tiber at Rome, 
and about as broad. They dismount and set to 
work to perform their baths ; most on the open 
space, some further up amongst the thickets ; some 
plunging in naked, — most, however, with white 
dresses, which they bring with them, and which, 
having been so used, are kept for their winding- 
sheet/' 

He goes on to say, " The families which have 
come on their single mule or camel now bathe 
together, with the utmost gravity; the father re- 
ceiving from the mother the infant, which has been 
brought to receive the one immersion which will 
suffice for the rest of its life, and thus, by a curious 
economy of resources, save it from the expense 
and danger of a future pilgrimage in after years " 
(Christian Institutions, pp. 2,, 3). Note by the 
way what a confirmation such a description is in 
favour of infant baptism. Possibly, then, at the 
close of a day on which such a scene had been 
enacted Jesus came to be baptized. 

Up to that time the baptizer did not know 
Jesus. He says expressly (St. John i. 31), "I 
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knew Him not." Some have thought that this 
expression meant, " I knew Him not as the Mes- 
siah;" but it is far more likely that the son of 
Zachariah, passing a lonely life in the wilderness 
of Judaea in the South, had no personal knowledge 
of his kinsman far away in the North in the 
Galilean valley. And that therefore the " holy 
families" of the great mediaeval painters, full of 
teaching and of beautiful imagination as they are, 
cannot be regarded as certainly true to the reality. 
But when He came, John recognised the Saviour of 
the world, and as we read " would have hindered 
Him, saying, I have need to be baptized of Thee, 
and comest Thou to me?'' If we remember who 
Jesus was, and what John knew the Messiah to be, 
we can understand how difficult it must have been 
for the Baptist to reconcile that with the thought 
of coming to a baptism whfch was a sign of re- 
pentance, or of amendment of life, or change of 
heart for the remission of sins ; that is, having as 
its object and result the cleansing of a guilty 
conscience, and the forgiveness of sin in Christ. 
John himself needed the baptism he had foretold, 
and seems to have expected it. How could the 
divine Saviour need that ? how could He submit to 
an ordinance that seemed to imply guilt and a 
sense of sin? His answer, the answer that satisfied 
John, was, " Suffer it now, for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness." First notice the " us," — 
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it is the privilege of the Baptist to share the work 
of the Messiah, — then " to fulfil all righteousness." 
What is " righteousness" here? Not legal righteous- 
ness, not the requirements of the Mosaic law, for 
baptism was not a requirement of the Mosaic law — 
not at least for all. But here you will remember 
that in one case baptism, together with unction and 
sacrifice, was a requirement of the Jewish law, viz. 
in the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Levit. 
viii. 6, 10, 14). We who believe that Jesus Christ 
is our great High Priest cannot forget the sig- 
nificance of this thought. But this is not all. 
Christ is in a deep and peculiar sense ** the Just 
One," or "the Righteous One." Alone of the 
human race He is perfect in righteousness. This 
leads us into the mystery of the atonement. For 
it is alone through the perfect righteousness of the 
incarnate God that man has access to God. By 
faith in His righteousness we are justified, or, 
in other words, made righteous. " To fulfil all 
righteousness" then is to make righteousness 
perfect and complete in Himself. This was the 
Saviour's mission upon earth, and baptism was a 
sign and symbol of perfected righteousness. 

Thus Christ deepened the significance of bap- 
tism, and Himself first was baptized, not with 
water only, but with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire ; in order that His baptism should be for ever 
the type and model of baptism in His Church. 

D 
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The baptism came at the threshold of the 
ministry, and the voice from heaven affirmed that 
the work of our redemption was being wrought in 
His beloved Son. This is My son, the Beloved in 
whom My pleasure rests, i.e. in whom My plan 
for the salvation of mankind is centred. 

Two further remarks I should like to make. 
One, the close connexion between the baptism of 
Jesus and His death and resurrection. " Are ye 
able," He says to the sons of Zebedee, " to be bap- 
tized with the baptism which I am baptized with?" 
And, again, the death and burial and resurrection 
of the Saviour find their antitype in the baptism of 
His followers ^ The Apostle clings to the thought* 
Again and again it appears in the Epistles, and 
always with the picture before him of that plunge 
in the turbid rushing stream, the burial in the 
waters, and the reappearance of the baptized 
disciple, cleansed, purified, sanctified. The other 
remark is the connexion of the baptismal formula 
with these words of Christ. " Baptize " not in the 
name, but, as the Revised Version correctly has it, 
" into the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.'' But the name of God in the Old 
Testament meant all that is known of God, the 
sum of His revealed attributes, which, in other words, 
might be expressed by righteousness. Therefore 
to be baptized into the name of the triune God 

^ Rom. vi. 4. I Cor. x. a. i Pet. iii. ao, az. 
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IS to be baptized into the righteousness of God 
revealed in Christ. That is, to have no lower aim 
than the perfect holiness of Him who was perfect 
man, and to strive like Him to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. 

When the Saviour entered into temptation 
immediately after His baptism, He showed that the 
soul, though purified by the baptismal water, and 
refined by the fire of the Holy Spirit, is not shielded 
from the attacks of sin. 

Just as for our sakes He was baptized, in order 
to exhibit the need of repentance and the efficacy 
of baptism for purification through the Holy Spirit, 
so He was tempted because (as we read in Heb. 
ii. 18) 'Mn that He Himself hath sufTered being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are 
tempted ; " and again (Heb. iv. 15), " For we have 
not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin." 

As to the scene of the temptation, one part of it 
took place in Jerusalem, on the pinnacle of the 
Temple ; unless we are to regard that entirely as a 
mental picture presented to the imagination, which 
is by no means likely. Some have placed the 
desert, which witnessed the rest of the temptation, 
near to that part of the Jordan where the baptism 
took place. But, on the other hand, the spot on 
which tradition has fixed, much lower down the 
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Stream and near to Jericho, has some claims on 
our belief. This spot is a high and precipitous 
mountain called Quarantania, which, '^ facing the 
plain of Jericho, is as perpendicular and apparently 
as high as the Rock of Gibraltar, and upon the 
summit are still visible the ruins of an ancient 
convent. Midway below are caverns hewn in the 
perpendicular rock, where hermits formerly retired 
to fast and pray in imitation of the forty days" 
(Thomson, Land and Book, p. 617). 

But> although the precise scene of the temptation 
cannot be identified, it is significant that the temp- 
tation took place in the wilderness. For the wild, 
waste desert, " the waterless places " of St. Matt, 
xii. 43, unpeopled by men, was regarded as the 
abode and special dominion of demons. And 
therefore Jesus is represented to us as meeting the 
evil spirit in his own territory, and doing battle 
with him there. 

Before discussing the character and meaning of 
the different temptations I will make some remarks 
on the accounts given by the different Evangelists. 

The order of the temptations in St. Matthew 
differs from the order in St. Luke; and, though 
reasons and explanations have been given, I can- 
not attach much weight to them. It has been 
thought, for instance, that each Evangelist placed 
that temptation last, which would appear most 
seductive to the special readers for whom he wrote. 
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Empire for the Jew, supernatural power to the 
Gentile. But would it not be possible to reverse 
the thought, and regard empire as the most 
alluring bait to the Romans, and supernatural 
power to the Jew ? If a decision is to be made the 
order in St. Matthew must be regarded as the most 
impressive. In the temptation of universal empire, 
purchased at the cost of the worship of the evil 
one, the tempter manifests more clearly than in 
the others the deadly result of yielding to sin and 
the fatal price of guilt. 

"Led up" of the Spirit, i.e. led up to the high 
lands above the valley of the Jordan. In St. Mark 
the expression is stronger; "the Spirit driveth Him 
forth," as though some mighty wind impelled Him 
by its invisible force, thus recalling the first mean- 
ing of the word " Spirit," and the parable or image 
that brings home to us the truth about the third 
Person in the Holy Trinity. 

The impulse to meet the tempter is ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit. So God permits even His saints 
to be tempted, that they may see their own 
weakness, and learn how to conquer in Christ. 
"Tempted of the devil," in St. Mark "tempted 
of Satan." The words "Satan" and "devil" 
have the same meaning; Satan is a Hebrew or 
Aramaic word, " devil " is from a Greek word. 
Both mean "adversary;" but as the Greek word 
which translates the Hebrew word has other 
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meanings besides " adversary," the ideas of calum- 
niating, deceiving, accusing, have been attached to 
the word " devil.*' 

From the account in St. Mark it would appear 
that the temptation continued throughout the forty 
days ; from St. Matthew and St. Luke, that it began 
after the forty days' fast. St. Mark omits the par- 
ticular temptations, but makes one addition to the 
horror of those forty days. He says that the 
tempted Saviour "was with the wild beasts." 
Possibly to St. Mark, who alone of the Evangelists 
lived at Jerusalem, and of whose timid nature the 
history of the Acts gives proof, the wild beasts of 
the neighbouring wilderness may have been a 
familiar thought of terror. At any rate it is one of 
the vividly descriptive touches which give so great 
an interest to the gospel of St. Mark. 

The temptation is so far-reaching in its meaning 
and results, again it is so individual in its appli- 
cation, that it is difficult to discuss it in the short 
time still left to me. 

Some points of view, however, may be suggested. 
First take this. The temptation presents at every 
turn an attempt to substitute for God's will the devil's 
will and man's will. Jesus Christ came to do the 
will of the Father. He is urged to follow the bent 
pf the flesh, and to do the will of the devil. This is 
the type of every choice, and of every self-renounce- 
ment. The lower life of the flesh is presented 
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under its various aspects in most brilliant colours. 
Satisfy thyself with bread now, and so go on to 
satisfy thyself with all thou canst possibly desire. 
Or seize the reins of government and rule, a 
greater emperor than Tiberius. Or again, show 
by one great convincing miracle that thou art Lord 
of the very angels, and in truth the Messiah. In 
the triumph of the Son of Man over each and all 
of these temptations the Christian sees the pos- 
sibility of his own triumph. 

Another point of view is this. It was a time when 
many claimed to be the Messiah. Even the promise 
of a miracle, or the shadow of a great name, was 
enough to excite the enthusiasm of multitudes. 

The temptations are addressed to this senti- 
ment : — 

1. Would Jesus declare Himself to be the pro- 
phet of whom Moses spake, " A prophet shall the 
Lord God raise up from among you like unto 
me " ? Like Moses He had fasted forty days ; will 
He, like Moses, give them bread from heaven.^ 
(John vi. 3 1). 

2, Again, in those days the belief in sorcery and 
in supernatural powers was widely diffused. Will 
Jesus by one signal act of power show Himself a 
greater magician than Theudas or than Simon 
Magus? In the refusal of Christ and in His calm 
answer, " Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God/' we learn the secret of the use made by 
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Christ of His miraculous powers. They are not to 
be used to test the power of God, or as an answer 
to incredulity, but in response to faith in the 
appointed order of the Messiah's work. 

3. Again, the victories of the Maccabean chiefs 
were still fresh in the hearts of Israel. Will Jesus 
assume that rdle of conqueror? Soon ten thou- 
sand swords shall leap from their scabbards, soon 
the proudest empires shall be at His feet. 

Each of these was a possible ideal for an 
aspirant to the Messiahship. Each was a tempta- 
tion repeated in after years. But each is a false 
gospel, a false ideal of the kingdom of God ; and 
the three together present the picture of what the 
kingdom of heaven is not, as a contrast to the true 
picture of the reality of it set forth in the records 
of Christ's life which follow. For the suggestive- 
ness of the passages of Scripture quoted by our 
Lord in answer to Satan's perversion of God's 
word, I refer you to the notes which you possess, 
but do not forget to observe carefully the context 
of the various texts. For remember it is the con- 
text of a quotation which gives the force to it ; this 
is especially true in the history of the temptation, 
just as the temptation itself gives a special force to 
the words, " get thee behind me, Satan," when they 
were used long afterwards to Peter, who took the 
tempter's place in persuading his master to desert 
the path of the cross for the pride of earthly rule. 



III. 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 




T. MATTHEW fills the interval between 
the account of the temptation and the 
Sermon on the Mount by a brief summary 
of the ministry in Galilee. Hearing of the death of 
John the Baptist, Jesus, we are told, departed into 
Galilee, and, leaving Nazareth, came and dwelt in 
Capernaum. The death of John the Baptist placed 
Jesus in danger. Herod having slain the herald 
might well have feared the stronger One of whom 
he spake, the king of the kingdom of God, and 
therefore have sought His life. Possibly this was 
one of the reasons why Jesus left Nazareth, where 
He would be known, and sought the busier and 
more populous Capernaum, a town lying on the 
borders of Herod Antipas' dominions, and therefore 
affording an easy means of escape from the tyrant's 
pursuit. To that region of darkness the Saviour 
brought the light, of which the prophet spake, 
*' The people that sat in darkness have seen a great 
light ; " there, chiefly from the fishermen of the lake. 
He chose out His followers, and there He wrought 
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many works of healing love and power, of which 
the Evangelist gives only a short summary. At 
this point St. Matthew introduces into his narrative 
the Sermon on the Mount. " Seeing the multi- 
tudes," we read, " He went up into tAe mountain, — 
not vaguely a mountain, but tAe mountain, or the 
high land, which rises above the shores of the sea 
of Galilee, — and when He was set (for sitting is 
the posture of an Oriental teacher) He opened 
His mouth, and taught them." Then follow words 
which more* than any other words have moved the 
hearts and changed the thoughts of men. 

Two questions of some importance meet us at 
the outset. The first question is, whether the 
Sermon on the Mount was delivered as it is re- 
ported to us by St. Matthew, or whether it is a 
collection of sayings uttered at various periods of 
the ministry ? 

Possibly this question would never have been 
started but for two reasons : the first that St. Luke 
gives a much shorter report than St. Matthew, 
and inserts in a different connexion some of the 
sayings included by St. Matthew in his report of 
the discourse ; the second reason is that St. Luke 
speaks of Jesus as " standing on the plain " when 
the discourse was delivered. To take the second 
reason first, one part of the objection is easily re- 
moved; the words of St. Luke (vi. 17) accurately 
rendered are not '^ on the plain," but " on a level 
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place," such as are often to be found on a moun- 
tain-side in every hilly country. Against the first 
reason it may be urged — That it is not only 
possible, but probable, that some of the sayings 
of the Sermon on the Mount would be repeated 
on other occasions, and in a different connexion. 
And apart from these answers to the objections 
raised, it is reasonably Airged that to regard the 
Sermon on the Mount as a connected discourse is 
the only natural inference from the Evangelist s 
words, and from the manner in which it is intro- 
duced. Moreover, if we examine the thread of the 
argument and the connexion of thought we shall 
find evidence of a systematic discourse, and an 
orderly arrangement of argument. 

The second question is whether St. Matthew and 

St. Luke are referring to the same or to different 

occasions. The answer to this question is partly 

involved in the answer to the last. But of course 

— even if we do decide that the Sermon on the 

Mount was a connected discourse, and reported by 

St. Matthew as it was actually delivered — it might 

still be argued that the portion of it reported by 

St. Luke was delivered on a different occasion. 

But this again is not probable. The balance of 

probability is strongly in favour of the first theory. 

'he beginning and end in the two reports are 

same. And though St. Luke omits much that 

eluded by St Matthew, those omissions are 
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exactly such as would have been expected in the 
case of a Gentile evangelist, for they consist for the 
most part of a comparison between the old and the 
new legislation — between the law of Moses and of 
Christ. And, if it is said, as it would be correct 
to say, that the discourse is differently placed in 
the order of events in the two gospels — for in 
St* Matthew the call and commission of the 
Twelve are placed after the Sermon on the Mount, 
in St. Luke immediately before — ^the answer to that 
objection is, that it is not possible to determine 
the principle on which the sequence or order of 
events in these two Evangelists is founded, and 
that the order of time is certainly not observed in 
both. 

Let us then regard this sermon or discourse 
(for undoubtedly it ought to be so regarded) as 
the authoritative declaration of the new law of the 
kingdom of God by the divine prophet and law- 
giver of the New Covenant. 

And first, consider whether there is any leading 
principle or central thought around which all the 
rest is grouped. I believe that such a central idea 
may be found in the term " Righteousness.*' The 
Sermon on the Mount sets forth the true meaning 
of righteousness. This word and the thoughts 
connected with it have an interesting religious his- 
tory. In the earlier books of the Bible righteous- 
ness occurs seldom except in Deuteronomy. In 
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the htstorical books it is extremely fare. But it is 
found in the mouth of Samuel. With David, and 
with all the Psalmists who succeeded Davids it is 
the most frequent of religious expressions. So too 
with the Prophets — it is the recognised term which 
gathers up in itself all the important elements of 
religious life. Righteousness meant faithful obedi- 
ence to Jehovah in its widest and highest spiritual 
sense. It meant the life of innocence or holiness ; 
it meant true judgment, it meant mercifulness and 
pity and charity, and at last it hardened down to 
mean outward observance of the law, conformity to 
precise rules of external ritual. Thus the thought 
of the word varied with the varying changes of re- 
ligious thought. It had taken so deep a root in 
religious phraseol6gy, and had grown to be so im- 
portant a conception, that it became the watchword 
of each reform. Consequently the Pharisees had 
taken up the word and fixed their own interpreta- 
tion upon it. In the Sermon on the Mount Christ 
adopts the word, pointing to righteousness as the 
ideal aim of the Christian life. But this righteous- 
ness of Christ is a different righteousness from the 
righteousness of the Pharisees. It is a return to 
the prophetic conception of righteousness, and a 
deepening and widening of that conception. It is 
a repudiation of the righteousness of the law and of 
the righteousness of the Pharisees. 
For a moment I glance forward to say that 
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righteousness in this high sense is the subject of 
St. Paul's great Epistles, and pre-eminently so of 
the Epistle to the Romans^ and it is the highest 
excellence of the Christian life because it is the 
synonym of love. 

We see then that righteousness grows in depth 
and meaning and in eminence as a religious expres* 
sion, as the spiritual sense deepens — and it be- 
comes the connecting link between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament — Genesis and the 
Romans — between the Apostles and the Prophets, 
between David and Christ. And now, before I 
prove this point by summarising the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and by analysing cer- 
tain parts of it, I will say a few words on the form, 
the literary form, in which the 'Saviour delivered 
the discourse. 

As we read the Sermon on the Mount we cannot 
fail to notice the extreme beauty of the style, or 
form of expression, quite apart from the beauty of 
the divine teaching. It recalls to our minds, while 
we feel that it surpasses, the most sublime and 
treasured passages of the psalms or of the pro- 
phetical books. In some measure this sense of 
beauty is due to the presence of poetical form in 
the Sermon on the Mount. In a true sense this 
discourse of the Saviour is a divine poem. 

I would not call your attention to this if it were 
merely a question of literary interest. But I be- 
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lieve that some knowledge of Hebrew poetical ex- 
pression will add to your knowledge of the holy 
scriptures, and to your delight in the study of 
them. 

To begin with, is it not an inspiring thought, and 
one fresh perhaps to some of you, that Jesus, 
the Son of David, the descendant of the sweet 
singer of Israel, should not only be the King and 
Redeemer promised to his line, but should also 
re-awake the old ancestral gift by clothing His 
gracious words in surpassing beauty of form and 
diction. When the listening crowds were astonished, 
as we are told they were, it was not we may be- 
lieve only because of the new teaching and of the 
words spoken with authority, but also because the 
language which flowed from those inspired lips 
and in which the teaching came breathed with the 
poetical grace of psalmist and prophet, which for 
four hundred years had seemed to be a lost gift to 
the nation. 

It is interesting also to observe in this connexion 
that St. James, whose Epistle is the most poetical 
of the Apostolic writings, was one of the brethren 
of the Lord, that is, probably a son of Joseph by a 
former marriage, but in any view one of the house 
and lineage of David. 

In thinking of Hebrew poetry then we must dis- 
miss all notion of rhyme, and even of precisely 
measured lines, which we always associate with 
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English, French, and German poetry. We must 
think of what is called parallelism. By this is 
meant the correspondence and balance of one clause 
with another, either by way of contrast, or by way 
of likeness, or by way of advance or climax. This, 
I am afraid, sounds very technical and difficult ; 
but a few simple examples will make my meaning 
clear. I will take as an instance, almost at hap- 
hazard, ver. 9 of Psalm 107. In our Prayer-book 
version we read, " For He satisfieth the empty soul, 
and filleth the hungry soul with goodness." But 
put into the proper original order, and with the full 
force of the words, we should read, ** For He hath 
satisfied the craving soul: and the famished soul 
He hath filled with goodness." 

Here first notice the contrast between satisfied 
and craving in one clause, and between famished 
and filled with goodness in the other. Then notice 
the form advance or climax : to .fill with goodness 
is more than to satisfy, famished is more than 
craving. Lastly, notice the position of the words. 
The most important places in a sentence are the 
first and the last. Accordingly in this passage 
commemorating the goodness of God, the first 
thought presented is that He satisfies, and the last 
that He does more ; the famished soul He fills with 
goodness. Such instances might be almost inde« 
finitely multiplied. For it is only one example of 
the principle on which all the poetical parts of the 
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Bible are moulded, and on which the artistic beauty 
of them rests. It is clear that the knowledge of this 
principle may teach us a great deal, and it will cer- 
tainly, I think, add an interest to our reading. In cer- 
tain cases the art shown is of a most elaborate de- 
scription. And the correspondence between the lines 
is by no means so simple as in the example quoted. 
Sometimes also the poetry is so constructed that 
each line begins with a particular letter of the 
alphabet, as in an acrostic with us. 

Then, besides the artistic charm of formal rules 
observed, Hebrew poetry may lay claim to greater 
richness of imagery, greater variety of illustration, 
and a more sublime spirit than the poetry of any 
nation. 

We shall see presently how far this beauty of 
form and of diction appears in the Sermon on the 
Mount. But, before examining some particular 
passages with greater minuteness, it may be well to 
note first the general scope and main division of 
the discourse. 

We have already spoken of it as a discourse on 
"Righteousness," in which our Lord fixes upon 
that disputed word a meaning far above that of 
the popular interpretation. 

The beatitudes express the pursuit and the at- 
tainment of righteousness. The verses which fol- 
low are an exhortation to the disciples who are to 
be the lights and the heroes of righteousness. 

£ 
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Then righteousness in the higher sense is set 
forth as the true fulfilment of the law ; " I came not 
to destroy the law and the prophets ; I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil" 

The Pharisees preferred to be fulfillers of right- 
eousness with definite precepts, and exact rules of 
outward observances, and " hedging round" the law 
by a wide circle of minute and scrupulous regula- 
tions which passed far beyond the strict require- 
ments of it. But Christ by His diviner rule fulfilled 
with deeper insight, and still more rigorous exacti- 
tude, the least of the commandments. ** Unless 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes or Pharisees, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Then follows the application of the principle to 
several of the commandments, showing the truer 
fulfilment of the law through the higher righteous- 
ness, which requires purity of heart with the sacri- 
ficial offering, checking of sin in thought before it 
comes to act, a reversal of the old law of retalia- 
tion, the reign of love instead of the reign of 
hate. 

The sixth chapter begins with a contrast between 
the higher righteousness and the righteousness of 
the Pharisees in respect of Almsgiving — Prayer — 
Fasting — Earthly possessions and daily cares. 

The close connexion between righteousness and 
judgment leads on to the " notes " and warnings 
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upon judgment (a connexion far closer than the 
English words would lead us to infer) and discern- 
ment with which the seventh chapter opens (vii, 
1-6). 

The description of the Father s love which fol- 
lows points to that passing of righteousness into 
love which lies at the root of Christianity, and to 
the approach to the Father through and in the per- 
fect righteousness of the Son, which is the central 
fact of the atonement. 

Then follows the description of the narrow way 
of righteousness, and of the false guides who would 
point to an easier path. 

The concluding verses draw the picture of the 
wise and foolish builders, in whom it is not difficult 
to discern the followers of the two righteousnesses. 
The builder on the sandy foundation of Phari- 
saic righteousness, whose artificial structure would 
be swept away when the time of trial came, — and 
the wise and faithful builder who fixes his founda- 
tions firmly on the steadfast and everlasting rock, 
against which storm and flood and wind unite their 
violence in vain. 

And now, keeping these two points in view — the 
central thought of the Sermon on the Mount, 
righteousness ; and the poetical form in which the 
discourse is cast — let us examine certain portions 
of it. 

First, take the opening words or beatitudes, so 
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called because the first word in each line, which 
appears in A. V. as " blessed," is translated by the 
Latin word ** beati " in the Vulgate or Latin version 
of the Bible. And here, first of all, note that the 
first seven beatitudes are descriptive of the cha- 
racter of the righteous. The eighth beatitude in- 
dicates a condition of perfect righteousness in this 
life, viz. persecution ; and forms the turning-point 
to the practical illustration of it in the case of the 
disciples. 

And now one remark as to the order of the 
beatitudes. Almost all the best textual editors 
of the New Testament transpose the fourth and fifth 
verses ; so that what is now the fifth verse becomes 
the fourth. It is not a matter of very great import- 
ance, but it makes some diflference in the analysis 
or explanation of the blessings. 

If the change be adopted, we have an ascending 
scale. First two passive qualities, lowliness and 
meekness, which mark the character receptive of 
Christianity; then two activities or movements of 
the soul ; mourning which alienates it from earth, 
tending " to lose the chain that binds us to a world 
of pain," as the poet sings ; then the divine hun- 
gering and thirsting which draw it to heaven. This 
fourth beatitude is the central point — righteous- 
ness is the coping-stone of the soul seeking God, 
the foundation of the soul that has found Him. Up 
to this there is an ascent from the lower to the 
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higher scale. But, till righteousness is reached, 
there is a sense of desire. After this, though there 
is still an ascent, the sphere of action is the higher 
or perfected life. All is the result of righteousness. 
Mercifulness, because acts of mercy are the fruit of 
righteousness. See, in proof of that, chap. xxv. 
35-40. Purity in heart, a condition for seeing 
God, because " without holiness no one shall see the 
Lord.*'' Peacemaking is the highest energy or work 
of the righteous, because it is in its true sense the 
work of Christ Himself, who by His death made 
peace for us, reconciling us to God. 

The seven beatitudes are closed by the eighth, 
which implies a test and condition of righteousness 
viz. persecution. The turn to the passive, " those 
who have been persecuted," implying that the 
highest and most heavenly qualities draw down 
upon them evil treatment and persecution in this 
life, is beautiful and suggestive. 

We have noticed, then, one element of poetry in 
the beatitudes, namely an order of thought, a 
graduated ascent from lower to higher ground. 

Another element is the repeated word " blessed " 
at the beginning of each line, far more sonorous in 
the original than in our version. 

Another, the balance or response in each, and 
the similarity of rhythm and position of words. 
Another, the end answering to the beginning ; as in 
the first litit, so in the last, we find " for theirs is 
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the kingdom of heaven " — the same words, only in 
the last line the conception of the kingdom of 
heaven has been raised and enriched by the inter- 
vening thoughts. 

To pass on — 

The Lord's prayer itself displays a poetical struc- 
ture of a similar kind. 

In the first place, it falls naturally into two divi- 
sions answering to one another. The first line, 
" Our Father which art in heaven," finds its response 
in the fifth, "as in heaven so on earth ;" and this fifth 
line links together the two divisions, heaven being 
the keynote of the first division, earth of the second. 
Then the three lines which follow the first corre- 
spond in rhythm and position of words which can 
roughly be represented in English by translating— 
hallowed be the name of thee ; 
come to pass the reign of thee ; 
done be the will of thee. 

Here observe a climax — i. The preparation for 
the kingdom. 2. The coming of the kingdom. 3. 
The perfection of it. The remaining petitions have 
also a rhythmical structure, forming couplets, not 
single lines ; thus giving the feeling of change al- 
ways pleasing to the ear in music and poetry. 

In these couplets there is a response, by way of 
contrast or antithesis, very characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry, verb answering to verb, noun to noun. 

Further than this, it is not difficult fo discern in 
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each of these couplets a correspondence with each 
of the three single lines of the first division. 

So great is the importance and interest of the 
Lord's prayer that I may, perhaps, venture to make 
one further remark upon it. This time about the 
meaning of a word in it — the word " daily." There 
is considerable doubt as to the meaning of the Greek 
word thus translated, and for this reason, not only 
is the word found here only — in the Lord's prayer 
— in the whole of the New Testament, but is ab- 
solutely found in no other place in Greek literature. 
I will not, of course, discuss the question at length, 
but only say that the true meaning, or what 
seems to be the true meaning, contains a 
beautiful thought. It may be translated ** coming," 
i. e. of the coming day, or hour, or moment, as the 
context might suggest. Here, therefore, " bread of 
the coming hour" implies dependence on our 
Father, not each day only, but each hour, even each 
moment. 

The parable at the end of the Sermon on the 
Mount, of the wise and foolish builders, is an ex- 
quisite poem both in imagery and in construction. 

The two descriptions run parallel in words and 
rhythm — in exact likeness where the descriptions 
agnee, in pointed contrast where they differ. The 
three long slow lines with which the parable begins 
seem to describe the building of the houses. The 
brief vivid sentences that follow recall the beating 
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of a fierce tropical tempest, and then the lasting 
result when the tempest passes away is described 
by another long line. 

The points of similarity in the two descriptions 
give prominence to the points of difference. The 
sand and the rock are contrasted, each at the end 
of the corresponding lines. But the fatal and in- 
finite distinction is reserved for the close. Like 
line and like condition succeed each other in the 
parallel images, and all seems safe and well for each 
alike till the fatal last line falls upon the ear with 
the sound of ruin. Rock had been contrasted with 
sand before, but to the mention of the rock in the 
last line of the first description nothing corresponds 
in the last line of all. House, and the sand on 
which it was founded, are swept away by the de- 
scending streams, and no longer find a place even in 
the language of the divine poet. 



IV. 



MIRACLES. 




M MEDIATELY after the Sermon on the 
Mount, our Lord gives evidence of His 
authority and credentials of His mission by 
working miracles. Therefore, by taking this as the 
subject of our present lecture, we follow the order 
taken in St. Matthew's gospel. This order is indi- 
cated by such expressions as ** preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness" (ix. 35). In this section 
of the gospel, too, most of the Saviour's important 
sayings bear upon the subject of miracles. In the 
tenth chapter,describing the choice and mission of the 
Twelve, we find that the power of working miracles 
IS entrusted to them. With them as with their Lord, 
miracles are to be the evidence of their mission. 
In the eleventh chapter the " works " of Jesus are 
the testimony which John's disciples are bidden to 
report to their Master at Machaerus ; and the 
mighty works wrought in the impenitent cities of 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum shall make 
their condemnation in the day of judgment more 
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grievous than that of Sodom or of Nineveh (xi. 
20-24). Again, in the twelfth chapter Jesus teaches 
that a " work " of mercy wrought on the Sabbath 
is no infringement of the law. And in the same 
chapter the false idea of miracles is rebuked ; " no 
sign shall be given to a wicked and adulterous 
generation save the sign of Jonah the prophet/' 
which had no meaning for them. But to the 
faithful, the works of Christ — the miracles and 
signs which He wrought — are evidence of the truth 
of the Gospel, in some sense, indeed, the leading 
and indispensable evidence of Christianity ; " The 
works that I do bear witness of Me, that the Father 
hath sent Me." 

Before discussing more fully the use and purpose 
of miracles and the difficulties connected with them, 
I will make a few remarks on the word itself. In 
the A.V. the prevailing word for these wondrous 
acts of power is ' miracle/ 1. e. a wonderful or 
astonishing thing. But in the original there are 
four different terms used to express such acts. 
Besides * miracles,' they are called ' signs/ * powers,' 
and sometimes simply * works.' Instead of ' miracles ' 
or * wonders ' being the principal name, this term is 
only used in connexion with one of the other names, 
i.e. we read of 'signs and wonders/ and of signs 
alone, and of powers, and of works, but never of 
'wonders' or * miracles' alone {Trench an Miracles^ 
p. 2). When, therefore, these divine acts are called 
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* wonders ' or * miracles,' they are regarded simply 
as exciting astonishment and impressing the imag- 
ination of the beholders with a sense of wonder. 

When, however, they are called * signs,' it is im- 
plied that they point to something beyond them- 
selves, that they are evidence of an invisible force, 
" tokens and indications of the near presence and 
working of God." Christ never wrought miracles 
simply as miracles or wondrous works to astonish 
or to terrify. They had a meaning for the wise to 
see, they were addressed to faith to lead it on to 
further knowledge and to deeper persuasion. 

Miracles are also termed * powers' or * mighty 
works/ by which term they are regarded as instances 
or acts of the Divine power. A new force, or power, 
is at work in the world, and these are the exhibition 
or putting forth of that new power. Consequently, 
when the A. V. translates this term by * wonderful 
works' (Matt. vii. 32), or by * miracles' (Acts ii. 
aa, xix. 11; Gal. iii. 5), the true thought of the 
original is obscured, and in this respect the Revised 
Version is a great gain to English readers. 

It has been noticed by Archbishop Trench that 
these three terms, 'wonders,' * signs,' 'powers,' occur 
three times in connexion with one another (Acts ii. 
22; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 2 Thess. ii. 9), although each time 
in a different order ; and he further notes that they 
are rather descriptive of different aspects of the same 
works than themselves different classes of works. 
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For instance, the healing of the paralytic (Mark ii. 
1-12) was a wonder, for they who beheld it were 
amazed ; it was a power, for the man at Christ's word 
*' arose, took up his bed, and went out before them 
all;" it was a sign, for it gave token that One 
greater than men deemed was among them : it was 
wrought that they might "know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins/' Then 
miracles are often called simply " works." This is 
a frequent term for them in St. John's Gospel. 
For one who believes in the incarnation and who 
understands and acknowledges that Christ is God, 
the wonderful acts or miracles are but the expected 
natural results of His presence among men, they 
are the " works " of the Divine Messiah. 

From the names of miracles we pass to the proof 
of miracles. 

Our religion rests ultimately on two miracles of 
surpassing wonder and importance, compared with 
which all those other works to which the name is 
given are insignificant in point of vital interest and 
weight. Those two "works" are the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. ** If Christ 
hath not risen, then are we of all men most to be 
pitied." 

But I do not propose to go into these deep sub- 
jects now. What I will endeavour to show is, 
(i) the necessity of miracles for a revelation, and 
(2) the relation of miracles to the order of nature. 
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But these again are subjects which lead into very 
abstruse and difficult questions, and therefore I will 
say at once that I do not propose to set before you 
the whole of the sceptical argument and then refute 
it as best I can. This has already been done most ef- 
fectively by those who are far more able to deal with 
such arguments than I am, and it is unnecessary to 
take you over this ground. Still, the question of 
the credibility of the miracles is so often mooted 
that it would be well not altogether to ignore it. 
And therefore I will place before you in the simplest 
possible manner some of the results at which our 
best thinkers have arrived. 

And first of all, I remark that, though it is often 
said that objections to miracles come chiefly from 
science and from scientific people, it is not really so. 
Miracles are quite as much opposed to facts of 
ordinary experience as they are to the results of 
science. That One should rise from the dead is as 
contrary to the experience of the uneducated, as it 
is to the reasoning of philosophy. Therefore, the 
question of miracles is not one merely between 
science and religion as it is often asserted to be. 

Then, again, it is said that miracles are not neces- 
sary to prove the truth of Christianity, because the 
moral beauty of the character of Christ and the 
adaptation of the Christian doctrines to human 
nature and to human needs are in themselves suffi- 
cient proofs. 
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But the beauty and grandeur of the character of 
Christy impressive and sublime as they are, cannot 
in themselves prove His divine nature, for human 
reason has no test to discern the sinlessness of 
Christ, nor can it from outward acts infer absolute 
and perfect goodness; because it is not the out- 
ward act, but the motive of it that determines the 
moral worth of the act. Therefore the evidence of 
miracles is needed. 

Again, the adaptation of Christian doctrine to 
human nature cannot prove a supernatural fact, 
for by the nature of things that which is superna- 
tural lies beyond the reach of reason. The Incar- 
nation and the Atonement are adapted to the 
needs of human nature. But the perception of that 
by the reason does not prove the Incarnation and 
the Atonement 

The history and results of Christianity furnish 
strong evidence of its divine origin. But there is 
failure as well as success in the history of Chris- 
tianity. And the result of it up to this time is not 
such as to prove in itself a supernatural revelation. 
The result, taken in connexion with prophecy, is 
indeed a strong proof. But then prophecy itself 
belongs to the miraculous. 

It has been said sometimes that miracles were 
needed to start Christianity in the world, but they 
are not needed now. It is true that they performed 
a great function at the commencement of Chris- 
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tianity, but each successive age asks anew the 
credentials of Christianity. And the answer is 
given in the only form of evidence which is strictly 
appropriate, viz. the evidence of miracles. And 
the evidence of miracles rests upon precisely the 
same grounds as the evidence of the truths con- 
veyed by the revelation attested by miracles, — 
namely, the testimony of contemporaries, who were 
either eye-witnesses of the facts they narrate, or 
careful historians capable of sifting evidence^ and 
conscientiously anxious to ascertain the truth — and 
still able to procure the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
The views about miracles mentioned hitherto are 
often advanced by Christian thinkers. I will very 
briefly touch upon objections of a more hostile 
kind. 

One such objection is that miracles break the 
continuity of nature. First it may be observed, in 
answer to this, that the revelation, of which mira- 
cles are the evidence, itself breaks in upon the or- 
dinary laws of human thought, it is in its essence 
supernatural, and that therefore the attesting evi- 
dence must also be of an exceptional nature. If, 
then, it be granted that a communication between 
the visible and invisible worlds was needed, a break 
in the ordinary processes of nature would follow as 
a matter of course, and although exceptional in 
itself would form a proper and natural part of the 
history of the universe taken as a whole. 
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The sum of what we have said hitherto is that 
miracles were necessary as evidence of the Christian 
revelation. And being, as they were, coincident 
with that revelation, they were evidence of it. By 
this I mean that miracles wrought in express con- 
firmation of a message have a meaning and evi- 
dential value which they certainly would not have 
if they came unconnected with any other event or 
with any message. 

If I have not quite wearied you out with this 
argumentative part of my lecture, 1 should like to 
say a word or two about the laws of nature. 

People talk very loosely about " laws of nature " 
or " order of nature ;" for the truth is that no laws 
of nature exist which ensure a future like the past. 
And this expectation of likeness in the future to 
the past rests on no grounds of reason. We expect 
each morning that the sun will rise, but we know 
that one morning the sun will not rise. Miracles, 
therefore, disappoint this expectation of likeness, ' 
but they contradict no law. From the standpoint 
of Christian belief the laws of nature are simply 
God's ways or methods of governing the world, 
and what seems a contradiction may be simply a 
different application of His customary way of mani- 
festing His power. 

Let us explain this further by one or two simple 
illustrations, and then I will leave this part of my 
subject. 
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I. If God had not created infinitely small crea- 
tures, only discernible with the aid of the micro- 
scope, until a known historical epoch, and then 
created them, that wonderful new creation, or de- 
velopment of creation, would rightly be termed 
miraculous. And yet it is quite conceivable in the 
ordinary course of nature. 

3. Suppose the case of a law, such as the law of 
electricity, never put into operation, or not put into 
operation in a particular direction. Let that prin- 
ciple be known to one and to one only; let him put 
it into operation for the first time, and he will ap- 
pear to others not as one who uses a law of nature 
unrecognised before, but as one who puts forth 
supernatural powers. 

3. Take the case of a steam-ship. Let us sup- 
pose that it sails voyage after voyage across the 
Atlantic without ever reversing its engines, and sup- 
pose, seeing danger from an iceberg, or wishing to 
save a sailor who has fallen overboard, the chief 
engineer were to reverse the engines for the first 
time. Would not a passenger, whom we will sup- 
pose ignorant of all except the observed regularity 
of motion, regard that reversing of the engines as 
a portent or wonderful work contrary to experience ? 
And yet we -know that the power existed all along, 
though it had lain dormant, and that it could be put 
into activity without any derangement whatever of 
the rest of the machinery. 

F 
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These three instances will perhaps suffice to ex- 
plain my meaning — but, like all analogies, they 
must not be pressed too far, and they can only be 
regarded as presenting certain possible aspects of 
the truth and not the whole truth. 

And now, to turn from these difficult questions to 
somewhat simpler considerations, I will enquire 
what is the teaching of miracles, what is the 
meaning of them, and what the intended effect of 
them. 

First of all they are signs of the presence of God 
among men. They are the credentials of a revela- 
tion. But this point has already been noticed and 
explained in treating of the necessity for miracles. 

1. But besides this, miracles are often acted 
parables setting forth the Saviour's teaching in an 
impressive and unmistakeable manner. 

A leading and instructive instance of this is 
** The stilling of the tempest," (viii. z^-zj), and an- 
other the miracle of cursing the fig-tree, (xxi. i8- 
aa). Consider this last example. 

It was the early spring, and the fig-tree was in 
full leafage. As a rule the fruit precedes the 
opening of the leaves ; but on this tree no fruit 
could be found. Therefore the Lord doomed that 
tree to barrenness for ever ; " Let no fruit grow on 
thee henceforward for ever ; and presently the fig- 
tree withered away." The teaching of that parable 
is clear. It is a picture of great and exuberant 
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profession without good works. The fig-tree was 
marked out for divine favour, — it was a single fig- 
tree, conspicuous perhaps among the surrounding 
olives, it enjoyed a favourable aspect, and a sunnier 
slope than the rest ; all the conditions were suited 
for bearing " the hasty fruit before the summer," 
which was especially prized. But it was all leaf, all 
profession ; no fruit, no good result. What a clear, 
vivid picture of Israel, who had enjoyed the special 
protection and favour of Jehovah, who was singled 
out among the nations and enjoyed special privi- 
leges, special opportunities of bearing fruit to 
God, but brought forth nothing but an age of 
hypocrisy and hollow profession, and thereby in- 
curred the just doom of the divine sentence. 

3. Other miracles exhibit the attitude of Christ 
towards the Mosaic law, and towards the Pharisaic 
interpretation of that law. In the touching of the 
leper forbidden by Mosaic enactment our Saviour 
shows that love overrides the ceremonial law, and, 
when He heals the man with the withered hand on 
the Sabbath day. He shows that the new law is a 
wider and deeper interpretation of the old ; " the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

3. In other miracles, as in the case of the cen- 
turion's servant and of the daughter of the Syro- 
phenician woman, the breaking down of Jewish ex- 
clusiveness and the incoming of the Gentiles is 
foretold as plainly as by words. 

F 2 
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4. Another series of miracles teaches the triumph 
of the kingdom of God over the kingdom of Satan. 
To this class belong the numerous instances of 
casting out evil spirits or " devils/* as they have 
been, I think, unfortunately rendered in the A.V. 

5. The nature of sin which binds and enslaves, 
and the liberating enfranchising power of God 
which sets free the vexed bodies and souls of such 
miserable captives, are shown in such miracles as 
the cure of the paralytic (ix. 2-8) and of the lunatic 
or epileptic boy (xvii. 14-21). 

6. The divine power over nature, as in the stilling 
of the tempest, or in walking on the sea, furnishes 
another series of lessons. 

7. The miracles of mercy are another interesting 
class. The pity of Christ is especially named as a 
motive for working miracles. "And Jesus went 
forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved 
with compassion towards them, and He healed 
their sick" (ch. xiv. 14). And again (ch. xv. 32), 
" I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
cont nue with Me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat : " and in ch. xv. 34, ** Jesus had compassion 
on them, and touched their eyes." 

8. Further, one of the most important elements 
in the teaching by miracles is the light which they 
throw upon the nature and place of faith in the 
Christian scheme. At Nazareth, we are told, " He 
did not many mighty works there because of their 
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unbelief" (ch. xiii. 58). And in ch. xvii. 19, when 
His disciples ask Jesus why they could not cast 
out an evil spirit, He said unto them, " Because of 
your unbelief." Faith then is a necessary con- 
dition in those for whom a miracle is wrought, and 
in those who have the power of working miracles. 
And faith in all its phases receives the blessing ; 
whether it is the leper^s faith, which recognises the 
power in the healing touch of Christ, — *' Lord, if 
Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean ; " or the 
centurion's faith mingled with humility, which un- 
derstands more clearly still the power of the Sa- 
viour's word, and wins the praise of surpassing the 
faith of any in Israel ; or the faith of the Canaanite 
woman, that persists and will not be refused till 
her prayer is answered. 

9. Another noticeable feature in our Lord's 
miracles is the sympathy which they manifest for 
all deep and tender natural feeling. The mother's 
fellow-feeling with her daughter's sufferings in the 
last-named incident (" Have mercy on me^ and help 
me^^ she exclaims, not on us) is surely a motive 
for the exercise of mercy. Earnestness in prayer 
that will not be rebuffed, as in the case of the 
blind man at Jericho; brotherly love, as in the 
home at Bethany ; a parent's solicitude, as with the 
father of the lunatic boy; neighbourly help, as in 
the bearers of the paralytic, are all recognised and 
rewarded by the putting forth of saving power. 
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lo. The next point is one that has scarcely re- 
ceived the notice that it deserves ; that is, what I 
shall call by an unusual word, the *^ proleptic ^' 
or anticipatory character of miracles. By that 
I mean the way in which they have antici- 
pated the gradual amelioration of suffering in 
the human race. Miracles have indicated the line 
which philanthropy was destined to take. 

The religion which was the first to found hospi- 
tals, to teach kindness to the slave and gradually 
to abolish slavery, which took thought for helpless 
women and little children and made the poor her 
chief care, which strove to alleviate pain, which 
fought against sin and evil in every form, and has 
been kind even to the lower animals, can discern in 
the miracles of her Lord the prototype of all her 
endeavours. 

It may be said that the principle from which all 
these acts of mercy flow had been enunciated in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in other words of 
Jesus, and that the result might have been in any 
case the same. On the other hand, it is true to say 
that, although here and there the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount had been anticipated by 
heathen philosophy, nowhere has the practical re- 
sult followed which Christianity taught by the 
miracles has achieved. In imitation of the Great 
Physician's work, men have all but taught the deaf 
and dumb to hear and speak, and the blind to 
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see. Leprosy, once prevalent in this country, has 
how quite vanished, doubtless in consequence of 
the wise and beneficent means employed to guard 
s^ainst it and to prevent its spreading. The pious 
distribution of food to the poor in all Christian 
ages is probably the direct consequence of the 
Saviour's compassion which moved Him to feed the 
four thousand or the five thousand on the shores of 
the Galilean lake. And if evil spirits and unclean 
spirits are no longer said to possess men, and 
therefore cannot in the same sense be said to be 
"cast out," still no one knows even slightly the 
symptoms of madness and of drunkenness without 
feeling that there is something very like possession 
by evil spirits even now, the passion overmastering 
the will, even while the better spirit within the 
breast protests and longs to be delivered from the 
tormenting tyrant. Such cases Christianity meets 
like Christ ; and though she cannot bid the evil 
spirit come forth, she can assuage the torment, and 
by skilful treatment gradually depress the lower 
nature, and raise and strengthen the higher. 

II. Lastly, consider in this way how incomplete 
the work of Christ would have been without the 
works of mercy efi"ected by miraculous powers. 

Jesus Christ stands alone in His being the 
great Physician as well as the great Teacher and 
Lawgiver. He went about doing good as well as 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom. No philo- 
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sopher and no lawgiver had ever done this before. 
No one like Christ united in himself love, command, 
and wisdom. His work covered the whole of human 
nature. He stirred the wills of men and drew to 
Himself their love, besides appealing to their intel- 
lect and judgment and obedience. 

History bears testimony to this union of charity 
and intellect. A select few in each age have been 
acknowledged as great philosophers or great law- 
givers, but Christ has drawn all men to Him. Their 
hearts have gone out to Him, like the hearts of the 
multitudes who came out of all the cities of Galilee 
for to hear Him. But beyond all others the poor, 
the sick, and the suffering have sought Him. And 
to these the miracles — the actual deeds of mercy 
and loving-kindness, freely bestowed without stint 
on those who had need and who believed in the 
power of the great Physician — carried a more vivid 
impression and infused a deeper confidence than 
even the gracious words which fell from the Master's 
lips. 




V. 

Parables. 

HILE there are only two or, at the most, three 
miracles peculiar to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, there are at least ten parables 
recorded by St. Matthew alone. This is quite con- 
sonant with the general characteristics of this Gospel, 
which has in fuller measure than the other Synoptics 
treasured up the words and discourses of the Saviour. 

Although the Sermon on the Mount is full of the 
imagery which suggests parables, and though it con- 
cludes with what is in reality one of the most pic- 
turesque and pathetic of the parables, strictly speak- 
ing we must turn to the thirteenth chapter for the 
beginning of our Lord's teaching by parables. But, 
before considering the teaching of the parables, or 
the reason why this special mode of instruction was 
adopted by our Lord, it may be well for the sake of 
clearness to give some explanation of the word itself. 

The word " parable," then, is simply a Greek word 
in an English form, and means a '^ setting side by 
side," so a " comparison." In the Old Testament 
the Hebrew representative of this word is used in a 
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wider sense : e. g. we read Ps. Ixxviii. 2, " I will open 
my mouth in a parable ; I will utter dark sayings of 
old." But this Psalm is historical, giving an account 
of Jehovah's dealing with His people, their deliver- 
ances, and their punishments for sin. How, then, 
are we to explain "parable"? It either means an 
ode or song from the contrasted thoughts and ex- 
pressions set side by side over against one another 
in parallelism, or else the thought is that in history 
there is an undercurrent of secret meaning which 
the initiated may discern ; so that historical events 
are parables full of teaching for the people of God. 
The same word occurs in Isaiah xiv. 4, ** Thou shalt 
take up this proverb against the king of Babylon," 
i. e. as the margin has it, " a taunting speech," be- 
cause such witty sayings were arranged in antithe- 
tical or contrasted parallelisms, and so are described 
as " a setting side by side : " for the same reason 
proverbial sayings are called parableSjas in Proverbs, 
i. e. where the word translated '* proverbs " repre- 
sents the Greek and Hebrew expressions of which 
we have been speaking. For this meaning in the 
New Testament see Luke iv. 23; and for *' parable" 
used in another sense, that of *' precept " or "rule," 
see Luke xiv. 7, " He put forth a 'parable' to those 
that were bidden." In Hebrews ix. 9, ** parable" 
means a " type " or " figure ; " as also in Hebrews 
ix. 19, unless an entirely different rendering be 
adopted in that passage, viz. " in danger." 
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According to the prevailing use however of the 
word in the New Testament it signifies " a com- 
parison of things divine with human things, an 
image of the heavenly in the earthly." And if a 
distinction must be drawn between a parable on the 
one hand and a fable or myth on the other, it may 
be said to lie in this, that parables are pictures of 
possible occurrences, frequently of daily occurrences, 
while fables describe impossible occurrences, intro- 
ducing the lower animals, or trees or plants, or even 
the works of men as dramatis persona. Moreover, 
parables teach spiritual truths ; fables, moral truths. 

As a method of instruction the parable has 
been used in all ages and countries ; in the story- 
loving East it took firm root in the remotest 
past. It is peculiarly suited to the uninstructed 
as being attractive in form, and as revealing spiritual 
truth greatly in proportion to the capacity of the 
hearer. But it is also adapted to him who is 
divinely wise, because it wraps up a secret or mys- 
tery which, being hidden from the unenlightened, 
his spiritual insight can discern. Then, again, the 
parable fulfils the condition of all true knowledge. 
He alone who seeks finds. In relation to Art and 
Nature, and to God Himself, it may be said, " The 
dull seeing see not." The commonest and most 
obvious things hide the greatest truths. 

One more general remark may be made. The 
Divine Wisdom has been justified in respect to this 
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mode of teaching^ The parables have struck deep 
into the thought and language of men (not of Chris- 
tians only) as no other teaching could have done ; in 
proof of which it is sufficient to name such words 
and expressions as " talents," '^ dispensation," 
" leaven," *' prodigal son," " light under a bushel," 
" building on sand." 

In the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew our Lord 
Himself gives His reason for teaching in parables. 
"To you," He says, " it hath been given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
hath not been given.*' Here pause one moment to 
consider the meaning of '* mysteries." Mysteries 
are religious secrets. The root of the word implies 
silence. It is connected with the old English word 
"mum," which we have in Shakspeare: "The citizens 
are mum." The word itself cannot be pronounced 
without closing the lips. In the religious lang^ge 
of the Greeks "mysteries" were secret rites practised 
in the worship of certain divinities, the most famous 
being the " mysteries " celebrated in the worship of 
Demeter or Ceres at Eleusis, near Athens. The 
word therefore came into the language of Chris- 
tianity already charged with religious thought. The 
disciples of Christ are "initiated," they are sharers of 
the secret truths of the gospel, as yet unrevealed to 
others. St. Paul however speaks of a mystery in Col. 
i. 27 and elsewhere, as of a truth once hidden but 
now made manifest by Christ and His Apostles. 
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As for the others, they are in the condition 
ascribed by Isaiah to the people whom he was 
charged to address : ** Seeing they see not, and 
hearing they hear not." Here observe a differ- 
ence in the parallel passages of the Synoptic Gospels. 
St. Matthew reports our Lord as saying : " For 
this reason I speak to them in parables, because 
they seeing see not, and hearing they hear not." 
But according to St. Mark and St. Luke our 
Lord's words are : " All these things are done in 
parables, in order that seeing they may not see, and 
hearing they may not hear." To use grammatical 
language, it is the difference between a causal and 
a final sentence. St. Matthew states as a cause or 
reason that which the other Evangelists state as an 
end or object. St. Mark and St. Luke in this, it 
may be added, follow more accurately the language 
of Isaiah which our Lord quotes. It is an interest- 
ing difference, but it is not a wide or even a real 
difference. For in the Jewish belief all events come 
to pass by the express design and purpose of God, 
and therefore to say that an act is performed be- 
cause another thing is done, is equivalent to saying 
that an act is performed in order that a result may 
occur, since to contemplate an event as being the 
intention of God is to regard it as an accomplished 
event. 

Our Lord then teaches in parables because " they 
seeing see not, and hearing hear not;'' i.e. as has 
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already been partly explained, those only shall 
learn who desire to learn and are not content with 
looking at the mere outside surface of things. 
" Whosoever hath, it shall be given unto him." The 
eager, willing, and faithful soul shall have its stores 
of spiritual wealth increased by every parable and 
every saying of the Lord ; but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath. The vain and empty soul that has let slip the 
golden opportunities and laid up no stores of 
spiritual wealth shall lose even that mere outside 
knowledge which it seemed to possess, and shall be 
incapable of learning from the Saviour's words. 

Before leaving this part of our subject I should 
like to say one word on the variety of pictures and 
incidents in the parables. 

(i) On the one hand, this variety serves to set 
forth the many-sidedness of the kingdom of heaven. 
There is nowhere, strictly speaking, a definition of 
the kingdom of heaven. It is rather described than 
defined. And the various aspects of it, the dif- 
ferent points of view in which it may be regarded, 
could not possibly be more vividiy set forth or 
more effectually impressed on the mind than by 
the picturesque variety of the parables. This is 
one use of diversity of illustration, (a) Another 
use is the variety of interest that would be excited. 
The attention of each class of hearers would be 
caught in turn by the varied picture. We can 
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imagine the individuals who formed the diverse 
groups in the listening throng, each taking home to 
himself the truth conveyed by the special shaft 
winged to reach his heart There would be the 
caravan from Damascus, its camels laden with costly 
bales, and its merchant-men seeking goodly pearls ; 
the fisherman, with his dripping net ; the husband- 
man, glad to recognise and enjoy to the full all that 
the Lord said of the various kinds of soil, or of the 
false wheat mingled with the true ; there too the 
poor peasant, wretched, but ever dreaming, like the 
modern Bedawin, of the hidden treasure that would 
one day reward his eager quest ; and, lastly, even 
the poor forgotten labouring woman on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, who learns that her simple daily 
task is fruitful in spiritual lessons. 

We now proceed to consider the parables in dif- 
ferent groups. They may be arranged, for instance, 
according to their scope as prophetical or as moral, 
according to their subject-matter as being pictures 
drawn from history, or from nature, or from con- 
temporary life or customs ; or they may be arranged 
according to the occasions on which they were de- 
livered, or according to the persons to whom they 
were addressed. 

Of prophetical proverbs, no better instances could 
be given than the series narrated in chapter xiii. of 
St. Matthew. In those descriptions the history of 
the Church of Christ is set forth ; the " mystery " or 
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secret of the future is disclosed to the faithful 
searcher after truth. And very wonderful indeed 
is the way in which history, especially ecclesiastical 
history, in each particular brought out the truth of 
Christ's words. 

The parable of the sower shows the varied 
reception of the gospel. A false prophet might 
have foretold immediate conquest and miraculous 
and wholesale conversion; but the facts of history 
coincide with the picture drawn by Christ. 

In the parable of the tares — or, as we ought to 
translate it, false wheat or darnel — the mingling of 
good and evil is described. And yet over and 
over again have men tried to realise a different 
conception of the Church, and draw the line in 
this world between good and evil, and mark 
them off by a visible badge; but all in vain, 
for that separation here goes against Christ's 
foreshowing. 

Then who but the Divine Prophet could foresee 
or so accurately describe the growth of His Church, 
both as to its inner working by the parable of the 
leaven, and as to its outward and visible extension 
by the parable of the mustard seed ? Then note 
the fine distinctions— just the distinctions actually 
disclosed by history — set forth in these prophetic 
parables. There is, for instance, the picture of the 
vague wanderer who, without seeking it, comes 
unexpectedly upon Christian truth, and in the 
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unforeseen delight of his discovery willingly flings 
away all other hopes or aims or thoughts, and at 
any price secures the precious treasure ; and in 
contrast with that, the seeker after God with more 
definite aim, clearly conscious of the kingdom of 
heaven, and knowingly making every sacrifice to 
reach it. Both of these we have known. 

Then consider the likeness of the parable of the 
drag net to the parable of the tares, and the 
difference between them. They are like, because 
both foretell the minglement of good and evil ; 
different, because in the parable of the tares the 
growth of good and evil together is the lesson 
taught, while the parable of the drag net is a 
parable of missionary endeavour, and has for its 
special truth the impossibility of gathering in from 
the world a Church of unmixed good. 

In St. Matthew no parable appears to be founded 
on an actual historical incident; but in St. Luke 
xix. the parable of the pounds, in which a noble- 
man is described as going into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, would certainly 
recall to our Lord's audience a recent political 
event, viz. the visit of Herod Archelaus to Rome 
to have his succession to his father's dominions 
confirmed by the Roman Emperor. And in several 
parables a knowledge of the political and social 
circumstances of the day is required for a full 

understanding of the illustration. To take one 
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instance. The social groundwork of the parable of 
the unmerciful servant in ch. xviii. is often mis- 
understood. The scene is not one of a king dealing 
with his household slaves or servants, but of a 
despotic sovereign like a Xerxes or an Antiochus, 
before whom the provincial governors, farmers of 
taxes and other high officials, are summoned to 
give an account of their administration; they are 
called "slaves" indeed, because all the subjects of 
an oriental despot are slaves ; but the sum named 
represents the revenue of a satrapy or petty king- 
dom, not the trifling debt of a menial servant ; 
10,000 talents meant at least ;^ 2,000,000 sterling 
of our money. The forgiveness of that debt meant 
salvation from ruin, and continuance in high 
authority. 

The parable of the wicked husbandmen may be 
placed in the historical class. For never did sign 
or symbol more clearly set forth an impending 
event than this parable disclosed the tragedy of the 
Passion. The system too on which the husband- 
men held the vineyard requires explanation from 
the social conditions of the time. The parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard is an interesting 
transcript from the labour market of that epoch ; 
and one expression in it, " the burden and heat of 
the day,*' might easily be passed over without 
notice; but, in fact, the word translated "heat" 
has the definite meaning of the "hot morning 
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Wind " or " sirocco " which blows from the desert 
at sunrise, and would make the earlier hours of 
the day peculiarly oppressive — a point lost in our 
English Version. 

Such instances might be multiplied, where a 
closer study of contemporary life and custom 
would give a far more vivid meaning to the parable 
than is often perceived. But we pass on to another 
class of parables, in which the meaning and teach- 
ing have been intensified and deepened by the 
process of time and the growth of knowledge. 
Such are the parables that derive their instances 
from Nature. In the parables of the mustard-tree, 
of the seed growing secretly, and of the sprouting 
of the fig-tree, all recent investigation of plant- 
life finds a place. For instance, the power that 
plants possess of absorbing within themselves and 
assimilating the various elements of the soil and 
the surrounding gases — not by one channel but 
by many — the conditions too under which this is 
done, the need of water, of the breath of heaven 
and of sun-light, find a close parallel in the history 
and influence of the Church of Christ. Then look 
at the parable of the fig-tree, ch. xxiv. 32, and con- 
sider howk much the impression of the impending 
change foretold by the certain blossoming of the 
fig-tree is heightened by all that botanists tell us 
of the phenomena of growth in spring. In the 
words of one, spring is described as a season of the 
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greatest stir and vitality throughout the plant 
organism, a general but secret internal movement 
preceding the outburst of vegetation. How true 
a figure of the secret and excited political move- 
ment that precedes a revolution. 

Another point to which, perhaps, insufficient 
attention has been directed is the consideration of 
the persons addressed by parables. The parables 
in ch. xiii. are addressed to crowds of people ; they 
are attractive and varied in their meaning and 
application, as we have already seen. The parable 
of the undutiful servant is in direct allusion to 
St. Peter's question, " How often shall my brother 
sin against me and I forgive him?" and acquires 
fresh force in that aspect. St. Peter himself — the 
chief of the Apostles — in the parable finds his 
counterpart in the subject-satrap to whom much 
had been forgiven. In like manner the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard must be read in 
connexion with Peter's question, " What shall we 
have therefore?" In chs. xxi. and xxii. we find 
parables specially addressed to the chief priests 
and Pharisees. In ver. 45 of ch. xxi. it is reported 
that the chief priests and Pharisees perceived that 
He spake of them. They felt compunction. The 
winged shaft had found its way to their hearts. 
Neither the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
nor that of the marriage feast made for the king's 
son could have their full significance unless we 
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remember who were listening and for whom they 
were intended. 

Then the parables in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters are spoken in a very solemn 
connexion to the Apostles alone. They form a 
part of that most impressive discourse, which tells 
of the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the world, 
of which the keynote is the need of prayer and 
vigilance and use of opportunities; with such 
thoughts the parables of the fig-tree, of the thief 
coming by night, of the stewards of God, of the 
ten virgins, of the talents, and, lastly, that parable 
or picture of the judgment scene with which the 
twenty-fifth chapter closes, naturally harmonise; 
and the teaching of them came with particular 
force in the first instance to the destined guides of 
the Church of Christ. As to the parable of the 
thief coming by night, in St. Luke's report of it 
we find St. Peter definitely asking, " Speakest Thou 
this parable to us, or even to all?" The Lord 
answers not in direct words, but by the parable of 
the stewards of God, clearly showing that a special 
responsibility rested on the Apostles as stewards 
of God, and that therefore with them there was 
special need of watchfulness. But St. Mark has 
recorded words in the same connexion which prove 
that the warning was general : " What I say unto 
you I say unto all. Watch.'* 

I will now call your attention to what may be 
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termed implicit parables. The language of the 
New Testament is so charged with imagery that, 
apart from the more formal parables, there are in 
all our Lord's discourses hints of parables which 
are suggested or implicit rather than explicit, but 
which it might be profitable to us to draw out 
and expand to their full extent. Instances of this 
would be the saying of our Lord to the sons of 
Zebedee when he called them, "Follow me and 
I will make you fishers of men ; " the suggestion 
in the Sermon on the Mount, " Lay not up for 
yourselves treasure on the earth, where thieves 
break through and steal ; " or the warning in St. 
Luke, " Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning; and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for their lord, when he will return from 
the wedding ; that when he cometh and knocketh, 
they may open unto him immediately." In Matt. 
xxiv. 45 there is a suggested parable which is 
drawn out at greater length in the parallel passage 
in St. Luke vii. 42. It is this great frequency of 
figurative illustration that may have occasioned the 
slowness of belief on the part of the Apostles and 
their difficulty in accepting what appear to us very 
clear indications of His passion and death, but of 
this we will say more in our next address. 

Two points may now be mentioned in regard to 
the interpretation of parables. (1) In the parable, 
as in all other comparisons and analogies, it is to be 
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remembered that the things compared do not 
touch at every point. And therefore it is mislead- 
ing to press each particular incident into the inter- 
pretation. One or two instances will make my 
meaning clearer. In the parable of the tares we 
read, " While men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat." An interpreter of the 
parable might naturally see some point in the 
expression " while men slept," and give pro- 
minence to it in his explanation. But when 
we turn to our Lord's own words we find no 
mention whatever made of this circumstance. We 
are bound therefore to consider it as an incident 
necessary to the picture, but as having no direct 
bearing on the moral or tenor of the parable. In 
the parable of the hid treasures the dishonesty of 
the purchaser of the field is to be excluded from 
the thought of the parable. So also no account is 
to be taken of the injustice of the judge who yields 
to the widow's prayer, nor to the tyrannical cruelty 
of Archelaus, who seems to have been the type of 
the king in the parable of the pounds. 

(2) The second remark which I wish to make is 
that in the interpretation of parables the distinc- 
tion should be carefully maintained between the 
meaning of a parable and the application of it. 
The meaning of a parable is to be gathered from 
the circumstances in which it was spoken and the 
persons who were addressed, the sin that it rebuked, 
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or the event which it prefigured. The application 
of a parable may be infinitely varied in different 
ages, or in its reference to different persons or 
incidents. The parables of the prodigal son, the 
unmerciful servant, the ten virgins, derive a special 
meaning from their context and " setting " in the 
Scriptures ; but many a time in history, and in the 
domestic annals of most families, these characters 
and the parables which describe them have had a 
particular reference and depth of meaning, of which 
the world knew nothing, and which certainly do 
not belong to the range of teaching which the 
parable conveyed when it was first uttered : for 
instance, the two pence, which the good Samaritan 
gave to the host at the inn, have been interpreted 
to mean the two sacraments ; and the effigy on the 
lost piece of money has been likened to the divine 
impress on each human soul in baptism : both in 
a sense fitting and beautiful thoughts and striking 
applications of the parables, but they are most 
assuredly thoughts which ought not to come into 
the interpretation of them. 

One more remark I will make before I close, and 
that is on the effect of the parables. From our 
Lord's words as to the effect of the parables, 
"because they seeing see not, and hearing they 
hear not" (ch. xiii. 13), we should expect two 
results ; they should attract all, but not teach all. 
To some the parables would be mere pictures or 
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interesting stories, to others they would be the 
guides and teachers of their spiritual life. The 
attractiveness of the parables has been remarkable. 
Perhaps no other instance occurs where the words 
of a teacher who has been rejected by so many 
have been treasured by all. The words have never 
repelled, however little the teaching of them has 
been misunderstood or rejected. Long experience 
has shown that the parables have caught the 
attention and fixed the thoughts of all men. There 
has been nothing like them in literary history, 
nothing so attractive, nothing so widely listened 
to or read, nothing so familiarly known. "All 
have seen, all have heard." But if that side of the 
Lord's saying is true, none the less clearly has the 
other been fulfilled. " All have seen, but all have 
not perceived; all have heard, but all have not 
understood." Where else have we heard of such 
a thing? The words of the master loved and 
treasured, the master himself, if not scorned, at 
least not followed ? As a rule, a teacher and the 
phrases in which he taught stand or fall together. 
We listen or refuse to listen. We do not listen with 
delight and remember, and then perceive not nor 
understand. But this is what has happened to 
Christ's words, and this is what Christ led us to 
look for. Only to the faithful, only to the true 
disciples of Christ, have the parables given the 
fulness of their revelation. But with them no 
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words have gone deeper, none have taught more, 
or more completely met all needs and all aspira- 
tions of the infinite number and infinite variety of 
human souls which they have reached and in- 
fluenced. 



VI. 



THE PASSION, 




IRST of all there is, as usual, something of 
interest in the word itself. Passion means 
suffering ; it is, as you know, a Latin word 
anglicised, but neither the Latin word nor the Greek 
word which we translate *to suffer' meant originally 
to suffer pain. The strict meaning of each is to 
experience or to feel: and it is a melancholy testi- 
mony to the experience of mankind that to feel or 
to experience should be synonymous with * to suffer ; ' 
but such at least is the evidence of language. We 
see this technical or special sense of passion or 
suffering in such expressions as, "With desire I 
have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer "(Luke xxii. 15); and "Christ also suffered 
for us" (1 Pet. ii. ai). Hence the word passion 
came to be used absolutely in the sense of the 
sufferings and death of Christ. 

There is another point of interest connected with 
the word, which I should like to mention, though 
you may think it a little beyond the scope of these 
lectures. It is this : by a curious coincidence of 
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language, the Hebrew word for passover is very 
nearly identical in sound with the Greek word 
meaning to suffer. In fact in Greek the two words 
are as near in sound as * pascha ' and * paschein.' 
And then, as the Saviour suffered at the time of 
the passover, many of the Greek writers conceived 
that the two words were related in meaning, where- 
as in truth there is no connexion whatever. 

Now passing on to the history of the Passion, 
I first draw your attention to the predictions of 
it. There are three distinct predictions of the 
Passion by the Saviour. Each of these is recorded 
by each of the Synoptic Evangelists with slight, but 
I believe intentional, and certainly very suggestive 
differences. 

The first prediction then is found in Matt. xvi. 
21," He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and be raised again the third day;" 
Mark viii. 31, "The Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after 
three days rise again;" Luke ix. 22, "The Son 
of man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be 
slain, and be raised the third day." The prediction 
follows the acknowledgment by Peter that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of the living God. Just when 
the disciples seemed to have touched their highest 
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hopes the announcement came which seemed to 
ruin all. And this was so on each occasion. Each 
prediction presents the same contrast — a lesson of 
glory and a lesson of humiliation. 

There is no mention as yet in either gospel of 
the Roman judge or executioner — the verb 'to be 
killed ' is in the passive — the agency however is 
suppressed. Both St. Mark and St. Luke throw 
into prominence the idea of rejection in contrast with 
St. Peter's bold avowal which had just preceded. 

The parallel passages in which the second pre- 
diction is contained are Matt. xvii. a2, 23, " The 
Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of 
men : and they shall kill Him, and the third day 
He shall be raised again;" Mark ix. 31, "The Son 
of man is delivered [betrayed] into the hands of men, 
and they shall kill Him, and after that He is killed 
He shall rise the third day;" Luke ix. 44, "The 
Son of man shall be delivered [betrayed] into the 
hands of men." 

Here mark, first of all, the exactness of the 
parallelism. In each gospel Christ is designated 
as "the Son of Man," in each the betrayal is 
mentioned, in each the expression " into the hands 
of men " occurs. As yet there is no mention of 
Jewish agency or of Gentile action. All that is 
vague ; either the passive is used, " shall be be- 
trayed/* or the indefinite active, no subject being 
expressed; '*they shall kill." Then observe " Son of 
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man" and "into the hands of men." There is some- 
thing deeply tragic in that. He who sums up in 
himself all perfect humanity, to whom no human 
feeling is strange, whose love embraces all men, 
shall be betrayed into the hands of men. It is a 
remarkable expression, " the hands of men," — men 
who are hostile to God, hostile to the perfection of 
their own nature, the natural enemies of Christ and 
of all who are Christ-like. "Beware oimenl' He says 
to His Apostles; and the sense there seems to agree 
with the sense in this passage. Lastly, note in this 
second prediction, there is one dread advance in 
definiteness ; for the first time betrayal is mentioned. 
St. Mark, in his graphic manner, describes the 
treachery as already begun — " is being betrayed ; " 
even already the dark shadow has fallen on the 
path. Betrayal means not an enemy, but a false 
friend. We may well understand the consternation 
which these words caused. We can even under- 
stand "how they understood not this saying, and it 
was hid from them, that they perceived it not ; and 
they feared to ask Him of that saying." 

The third prediction occurs in Matt. xx. 17-19, 
"And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve 
disciples apart in the way, and said unto them .... 
the Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief 
priests and unto the scribes, and they shall condemn 
Him to death, and shall betray Him to the Gentiles 
to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify Him : and 
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the third day He shall rise again ;" Mark x. 32-34, 
" We go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son of man shall 
be delivered [betrayed] unto the chief priests, and unto 
the scribes ; and they shall condemn Him to death, 
and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles : and they 
shall scourge Him, and shall spit upon Him, and shall 
kill Him : and the third day He shall rise again ;" 
Luke xviii. 31-34, "All things shall be accom- 
plished that have been written through the pro- 
phets concerning the Son of man. For He shall 
be delivered [betrayed] to the Gentiles, and shall 
be mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted 
on : and they shall scourge Him, and put Him to 
death : and the third day He shall rise again." 

First notice the greater definiteness of this pre- 
diction in all the accounts, then observe that in 
this prediction first crucifixion is named as the 
manner of death. St. Matthew alone uses the word 

* crucify,' but the expression in the other accounts, 

* scourge' and kill or put to death, meant crucifixion 
as clearly as if the word itself had been used. 

This, then, is the terrible advance in the fore- 
telling of the Passion ; in awful plainness of speech 
the Saviour predicts for Himself death by crucifixion. 
It is difficult, perhaps impossible, perhaps not to be 
wished, that we should realise for ourselves all that 
this meant to the Apostles. The Cross has become 
with us the dearest symbol of our faith ; it is associated 
with chivalry and honour, with the deep devotion and 
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self-sacrifice of noble and beautiful lives; it has 
given the form to churches which we love, and to 
stately cathedrals ; it has glittered in precipus stones 
as a prized and costly ornament without one 
thought of ignominy; and yet then it was the symbol 
of cruel shame and of a servile death ; it meant a 
cause not only lost, but lost with disgrace and with 
danger to all who had upheld it. 

And now observe a distinction in the narration. 
St. Matthew, you know, wrote for Jews, St. Mark 
and St. Luke for Gentiles. St. Matthew therefore 
brings home the guilt of the Saviour's death specially 
to Israel, the other Evangelists to the Gentiles, 
especially to the Romans. But it is a point to be 
remembered that the Roman armies were composed 
of various nationalities. All the world joined in 
the guilt of the Saviour's death. 

St. Matthew, you will note, records that the 
Sanhedrin will condemn, and will betray or deliver 
to the Romans to crucify. The Gentiles are re- 
garded merely as instruments in carrying out the 
sentence of the Jewish Court. 

Now turn to St. Mark : he also mentions the 
condemnation by the Sanhedrin and the betrayal 
to the Romans, but then the personal agency, and 
therefore the responsibility of the Gentiles, is 
brought out by the change in the expression, "they 
shall scourge Him, and shall spit upon Him, and 
shall kill Him." 
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St. Luke omits all mention of the chief priests 
and scribes, but mentions, with even greater de- 
finiteness than St. Mark, the various cruelties of 
the Passion, ascribing all to the Gentiles. 

This difference in the Evangelists is not, I am 
persuaded, accidental, for precisely the same differ- 
ences are observable in the evangelistic discourses 
in the Acts. Where the Jews are addressed, the 
guilt of their rulers is dwelt upon, and where Gen- 
tiles are addressed the share which they had in the 
" Passion *' is made prominent. 

I will not go into this subject more at length, but 
will only refer you, in proof of the statement, to the 
speeches of St. Peter in the second and third chapters 
of the Acts, and to his speech to Cornelius in the 
tenth chapter. 

But before we leave the predictions of the Passion, 
consider what they meant. The first pointed to 
the rejection by the chief priests and rulers of the 
claim of Jesus to the Messiahship ; the second to 
betrayal by a false friend ; the third to crucifixion 
by the hated Roman. Rejection, betrayal, cruci- 
fixion ; they would seem to the disciples who 
heard these words the very marks of a false Mes- 
siah. To claim to be the Messiah and to have 
that claim rejected by the rulers of the nation, was 
blasphemy: to be betrayed meant disloyalty of 
trusted friends : to be crucified meant utter despair 
and shame. It was the course, reijiember, wjiich 

H 
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many abortive risings had already run. Josephus 
tells us how many deceivers had claimed to be the 
Messiah, and had flung themselves against Rome, 
and had perished by the sword and the cross. Was 
this to be another such rising? another such failure ? 
Even worse, for Jesus had never struck a blow. 
He had not gathered His followers round Him and 
made a gallant attempt. He was to fall evea 
without heroic effort. We can well understand that 
in their agitation, and distress, and disappointed 
hopes, the disciples simply failed to understand, 
and quite ignored the words of promise with 
which each prediction of the Passion closed : " The 
third day He shall rise again." To them it was a 
prediction of Good Friday without the promise of 
Easter. 

In speaking of the Passion of our Lord, I leave 
untouched the description of the Last Supper, the 
meaning of it, the exact time of its celebration, — the 
last a question of great difficulty, which you will 
find dealt with in the notes which you consult, — 
and I pass on to say a few words upon the trial of 
our blessed Saviour, the courts before which He 
was arraigned, and the persons who were chiefly 
answerable for the proceedings in those courts. 

I will begin by stating what was, according to 
the best authorities, the order of events on the 
morning of the Crucifixion (see, especially, Westcott 
on St. John, Speaker's Commentary). The day of 
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bur Lord's death was almost beyond a doubt the 
14th of Nisan — the preparation of the Passover. 
The Last Supper, therefore, though it bore a pas- 
chal character, was not eaten on the night of the 
Passover. Immediately after the supper Jesus went 
into the Garden of Gethsemane; there the betrayal 
took place very early, perhaps at one o'clock in the 
morning ; thence He was taken to Annas first for 
an informal examination; by Annas He was sent to 
an informal meeting of the Sanhedrin, still very 
early in the morning, perhaps at three o'clock; 
the formal and regular meeting of the Sanhedrin 
under the presidency of Caiaphas took place at 
daybreak, about five o'clock (Matt, xxvii. i, " When 
the morning was come"). This meeting is very 
briefly reported, the decision having been practically 
reached in the earlier informal meeting. There 
sentence is given, and Jesus is taken before Pilate, 
who, when he finds that Jesus is of Herod*s juris- 
diction, "remits" Him to Herod. There our 
Saviour is mocked and scourged by the soldiers, 
and thence He is sent back by Herod to Pilate, 
who passes upon Jesus the fatal sentence. This 
is about half-past six o'clock. Then the second 
mockery, that by the Roman soldiers, takes place 
between the hours of seven and nine. At nine 
o'clock the crucifixion was carried out ; St. Mark 
says (ch. xv. 25), " It was about the third hour." 
From noon to three o'clock (Matt, xxvii. 45, Mark 
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XV. 33, Luke xxiii. 44) there was darkness ove*r all 
the land. At three o'clock, or the ninth hour, 
according to Jewish reckoning, the end came. In 
regard to the reckoning of time, it may not be 
familiar to all of you that with the Romans and 
with the Jews, who adopted the Roman method of 
computing time, the hours varied in length ; for 
the reckoning was made from sunrise to sunset, and 
twelve hours were assigned to day and twelve to 
night, consequently, except at the equinoxes, the 
hours of day and night differed in length. 

From this account, which I have given you on 
the highest authority, and which may be accepted 
as substantially true, though not free from diffi- 
culties at some points, it appears that our Saviour 
passed that last night without sleep. The pain of 
exhaustion and weariness was added to the torture 
inflicted by merciless foes. Fourteen or fifteen 
hours were passed in being carried from one tri- 
bunal to another in cruel mockery, and insult, and 
pain, and in a lingering death upon the cross. 

These are thoughts, the spiritual meaning of 
which in all its depth will be brought home to you 
in other ways. 

I now return to the subject of the tribunals, 
before which our Lord was arraigned. First, from 
the Garden of Gethsemane He was brought before 
Annas for a preliminary and informal examination 
by him in the palace ofCaiaphas. This examina- 
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tion Is not recorded by St. Matthew or by the other 
synoptists, but the account of it is found in St. 
John, xviii. 13-23. 

Annas or Hanan was " one of the most remark- 
able figures in the Jewish history of that time" 
(Westcott). He had been high priest himself from 
the year 7 to 14 of our era. He was, therefore, 
high priest when Jesus went up in his boyhood to 
the Passover in Jerusalem. But what was most 
remarkable in his career was that five of his sons 
held the high priesthood in succession, and at this 
particular epoch his son-in-law Caiaphas held the 
office. This circumstance gave Annas an im- 
mense influence with the priestly party in Jeru- 
salem. Though not actually high priest, he re- 
tained the name of high priest, and from this pas- 
sage in St. John, and from Acts iv. 6, it appears 
that in authority and position Annas took preced- 
ence of Caiaphas, who was the titular high priest. 

Annas, we read (St. John xviii. 19), "asked 
Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine, and Jesus 
answered him, I spake openly to the world ; I 
ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort ; and in secret have 
I said nothing. Why askest thou Me ? Ask them 
which heard Me what I have said unto them : be- 
hold they know what I said. And when He had 
thus spoken one of the officers which stood by 
struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, saying, 
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Answerest thou the high priest so ? Jesus answered, 
If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil : but 
if well, why smitest thou Me?" 

I have quoted those words at length because this 
first examination is not given in St. Matthew. The 
words which follow in St. John's Gospel, mistrans- 
lated in the A.V., introduce the next process in the 
Passion, which is the meeting of the Sanhedrin, or 
perhaps of some members who could be hastily 
summoned at that hour. This was an irregular 
and informal sitting, but it was that at which the 
decision of the Sanhedrin was practically made. 
It is reported at length by St. Matthew (xxvi. 57- 
68). In St. John xviii. 24 we read, "Annas there- 
fore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest " 
— i.e. in consequence of the appeal of Jesus, " If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil." 

For the report of that trial I refer you to the 
passage in St. Matthew (xxvi. 57-68) and to St. 
Mark (xiv. 52-65) and St. Luke (xxii. 54 and 6^- 
6j). The scene is now the highest legal tribunal 
of the Jews — the Sanhedrin. 

I may remark in passing that Sanhedrin is a 
more correct form of the word than Sanhedrim. It 
is strictly speaking a Greek word (awibpiov) spelt in 
Hebrew letters. The form in -im may be due to 
the latinised Greek Synedrium. 

As to the history and composition of this court 
I must again refer you to your notes. I will only 
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say briefly that the court consisted of seventy or 
seventy-one members, that the Jews ascribed to 
it a very great antiquity, but that that claim to anti- 
quity cannot be upheld, for it dates both in name 
and in origin no further back than to the Macedo- 
nian period or about 300 B.C. It appears from St. 
John (xxiii. 31) that the Sanhedrin no longer pos- 
sessed the power of life and death. It was possible 
for them to pass sentence, but no longer to carry 
the sentence into effect. This statement has in- 
deed been questioned, and St. John's words inter- 
preted to mean that it was not lawful to put any 
man to death at that particular time, viz., during 
the Passover feast, or in the particular manner they 
desired, viz., Crucifixion. But such explanations 
can have very little weight indeed in the face of 
the distinct words of the Evangelist, which are 
supported by the facts of the trial and by the au- 
thority of Jewish writers. 

Of Caiaphas there is little to say. He appears 
to have been of entirely secondary importance to 
his father-in-law Annas, but he is noted in all 
history as being the high priest in whose year of 
office the Saviour died. This is the meaning of 
St. John's express statement (xi. 49), " Caiaphas 
being the high priest that year." In the same 
passage St. John mentions the unconscious pro- 
phecy of Caiaphas, " it is expedient that one man 
should die for the people," His selfish and calcu- 
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lating words were fulfilled, and by a kind of divine 
irony fulfilled in a sense contrary to the speaker's 
intention. 

Caiaphas — who, I may note, is not mentioned by 
name in St. Mark and St. Luke — belonged to the 
party of the Sadducees, was in fact their nominal 
chief. And in this eagerness to put Jesus to death 
he was the representative of that party. For it 
was the Sadducees, the priestly and aristocratic 
party among the Jews, who were chiefly instru- 
mental in the Passion. In the synoptic Gospels 
the Pharisees, who had been so conspicuous before, 
are only once mentioned in the history of the Pas- 
sion, and then only in a formal way, as forming 
part of the Sanhedrin or Council (xxvii. 62). In 
St. John also ft is always the chief priests (his 
equivalent for the Sadducees) who are the deadly 
enemies of Christ. 

The second and formal meeting of the Sanhedrin 
is very briefly reported by St. Matthew (xxvii. i). 
The question had really been decided, and this 
meeting was to fulfil the legal requirement. When 
the high priest had pronounced the sentence of the 
Jewish law, Jesus Christ was led away bound to 
Pilate, the Roman procurator. Before speaking 
of the Roman trial however, I will call your atten- 
tion to the unfairness and illegality of our Lord's 
trial before the Sanhedrin even according to Jewish 
rules. In the first place the general tendency of 
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the procedure in capital cases was in favour of the 
accused. The most humane construction was put 
upon his acts. ** The Sanhedrin is to save, not to 
destroy life," is a Rabbinical saying. No one 
could be condemned without a majority of two to 
one The penalty for procuring false witnesses 
was death. The condemned was not to be exe- 
cuted on the day of his trial. This spirit of 
clemency was violated in the proceedings of our 
Lord's trial. And moreover in the following par- 
ticulars definite legal rules were disregarded: (i) 
The examination by Annas without witnesses. (2) 
The irregular trial before day-break. (3) The 
sentence on the first day of the trial on a capital 
charge. (4) The trial on such a charge on the day 
before the Sabbath. (5) The suborning of wit- 
nesses. (6) The direct interrogation by the high 
priest. 

The allegation, therefore, that our Saviour's trial 
before the Sanhedrin was a regular judicial pro- 
ceeding cannot be upheld. When, however, the 
scene is changed to the court of the Roman pro- 
curator, there is at least an observance of legal 
formalities. Pilate. at least refuses to ratify the 
Jewish sentence without inquiry (John xviii. 30), 
he does not go through the mockery of a legal 
condemnation, he makes repeated efforts to escape 
passing sentence of death on Qne whom he knew 
to be innocent, and it was only because he was too 
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weak, too cowardly to face the fanatical fury of the 
Jews that he yielded at length and "delivered Him 
to be crucified." 

A short account of Pilate himself will be found 
in your notes. I will only add that his name ex- 
ercised a strange and even a sympathetic attraction 
in subsequent ages« "He came to be regarded by 
many," Prof. Westcott says, '* as the representative 
of the better instincts of heathendom overpowered 
by tlie relentless malice of the Jews " (St. John, 
p. 383). Many writings got into circulation respect- 
ing him, there were * acts,' Qr * letters,' or * legends * 
of the death of Pilate. In these appear accounts 
of the trial, containing many apocryphal incidents 
not given in the Gospels. The names of the male- 
factors crucified with Jesus are given as Dysmas 
and Gestas. According to these traditions, Pilate 
is afterwards converted and put to death by order 
of the Roman emperor, with a prayer for pardon 
on his lips, and a voice from heaven promising him 
that he shall be blessed by the Gentiles as the 
executor of the divine will, and that it will be his 
privilege hereafter to bear testimony to Christ at 
His second coming to judge the world. In all of 
which, however untrue in point of fact, we trace a 
deep sense of the divine property of forgiveness, 
and of the possibility of repentance for the greatest 
sinner. 

It is impossible even to touch upon all the ques- 
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tions (3f this deeply pathetic portion of the Gospel 
narrative. But there is one point of great interest 
to which I will invite your thoughts, because it is 
not only one which concerns the critical study of 
the New Testament, but also one that is most suited 
for our reflexion at this time of the Christian 
year. I mean the connexion of prophecy with the 
Passion. 

I will not go widely into the subject, I will refer 
to two prophecies only, but in each I wish to bring 
before you this reflexion: that the citation from 
prophecy by our Saviour enables us to know the 
thoughts that were passing through His mind, and 
that the reference to the prophets should not be 
limited by the words that are quoted alone. We 
may regard such words as an index of the range of 
the Saviour's thoughts, and believe that silently 
in His heart He was applying to His own experi- 
ence the words of prophecy which formed the con- 
text or surrounding of the quotation actually made. 

The first instance is found in Matt, xxvi.31, "Then 
saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall be offended 
because of me this night : for it is written, I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad.'^ Our Saviour sees in His 
desertion by His chosen followers a fulfilment of the 
prophet's words. But are we to suppose that His 
thoughts dwelt only on that dark and dismal side of 
the prophecy ? Surely not. The very words that 
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follow imply the return of hope : " But when I am 
risen I will go before you into Galilee." And there- 
fore we may believe that the prophet's words of hope 
were also presentn If you turn to the passage in Ze- 
chariah, from which the quotation is made, we read, 
immediately after the words cited in chapter xiii. 7 > 
" I will bring the third part through the fire, and 
will refine them as silver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried : they shall call on My name, 
and I will hear them : I will say, It is My people : 
and they shall say, The Lord is my God.'* 
And then in the next chapter : " And His feet 
shall stand in that day upon the mount of Olives, 
which is before Jerusalem on the east, and the 
mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof 
toward the east and toward the west, and there 
shall be a very great valley ; and half of the moun- 
tain shall remove toward the north, and half of it 
toward the south. . . . And it shall be in that day, 
that living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; half 
of them toward the former sea, and half of them 
toward the hinder sea: in summer and winter 
shall it be. And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth : and in that day shall there be one 
Lord, and His name one" (xiv. 4, 8, 9), The 
thought then is of trouble, confusion, and pain, but 
of victory in the end. And the scene of the pro- 
phecy, too, is laid in that very valley, which at that 
moment Jesus was treading, the valley of Cedron, 
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called in Old Testament times the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, i.e. according to the most probable 
view, " the valley of the judgment of Jehovah," 
and not in any way connected with Jehoshaphat 
the king of Judah, but probably referring to a 
still more ancient prophecy than Zechariah's, viz. 
the prophecy of Joel (iii. a, 4, 17), thus showing 
that the words of prophecy carried on from age to 
age, at length find their highest and ultimate 
fulfilment in Christ. 

The other prophecy, which I will name, was 
spoken in a still more solemn moment. When 
about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice 
" Eli, Eli, lama Sabacthani," He quoted the words 
of a psalm which seemed to be present not only to 
the Saviour's mind, but also to the mind of the 
Evangelist, who was recalling a scene which ap- 
peared to be the realisation of the psalmist's bitter 
experience. But read that psalm (the twenty- 
second) through from beginning to end, and 
you will see that though it begins with words 
of lamentation and desolate sorrow, still, even in 
the opening verses, sounds of hope break into 
their despair, " Our fathers hoped in Thee : they 
trusted in Thee, and Thou didst deliver them;" 
and again, "Thou art my God even from my 
mother's womb;" then, as the psalm proceeds, the 
despair seems to pass away, and joyousness and 
trust prevail, " They that seek after the Lord shall 
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praise Him: your heart shall live forever;" and at 
length the final word is, "The heavens shall de- 
clare His righteousness, unto a people that shall be 
born, whom the Lord hath made." 

May we not believe in all reverence that such 
thoughts as are expressed throughout this psalm 
were the thoughts of Christ upon the Cross, and 
not only the opening words which seem to be the 
voice of deep despair? If we may do so on this 
and other occasions, are not such quoted words 
of Scripture meant to be signs of some deeper 
meaning than appears on the surface? and will 
they not give to the earnest seeker a deeper in- 
sight into the unfathomable love of the Saviour, 
who, in perfect union with the Father, '* bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree, and Who 
having made peace by the blood of His Cross, 
came and preached peace to them who were afar 
off, and to them that were near" (see Campbell 
on The Atonement^ pp. 244, 245). 



THE END. 
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